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PEPSIN. A NEW, PRACTICAL AND RELIABLE METHOD TO 
PREPARE IT; ITS PROPERTIES AND DIGESTIVE STRENGTH. 


By KE. Scuerrer. 

When publishing my paper upon Saccharated Pepsin (Amer. Journ, 
of Pharm. Jan., 1871) my intention was to continue the experiments, 
then only hinted at, and to publish the results. I have since made a 
large number of experiments, some of which I deem of sufficient im- 
portance to be made known, although my researches are not finished. 

The various methods for the preparation of Pepsin, as given by 
different authors, seem to be intended mainly for the purpose of ex- 
periments, and are so complicated that the difference in the proper- 
ties characterizing the products is readily accounted for. The stu- 
dent of physiology may not shun the trouble attending these pro- 
cesses, but the manufacturer could not possibly resort to them, even 
if he was so inclined and no doubt wished for a more simple and prac- 
tical method. 

The author of Leop. Gmelin’s Hand-book of Chemistry, in the last 
volume of the work (issued in 1870) says, under the heading of Pep- 
sin: “ The Pepsin of commerce is either mucus of the stomach, 
scraped off and dried, or a mixture of Pepsin, Peptons and Starch, 
containing a little lactic acid.” In what way these commercial pep- 
sins were prepared it is difficult to say, as most manufacturers have 
their own way and keep it a secret; but in Europe, as well as in this 
country, most of these preparations died almost as soon as they were 
brought into existence, as they did not come up to what they were 
represented to be. 

In the summer of 1870, while working on and experimenting with 
Liquid Pepsin (Amer. Journal of Pharm. March, 1870,)and at the same 
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time trying to improve it, I discovered some tests which I considered 
useful in the preparation of dry pepsin. Before this I had wished 
to prepare pepsin in the dry state, but was not inclined to follow the 
tedious and in some way uncertain processes usually given. 

Following up the hint received by certain tests with a number of 
experiments, I succeeded at last to obtain a very satisfactory product. 

The action of saturated solutions of some of the neutral salts of 
the alkalies on different protein substances induced me to try their ef- 
fect on pepsin. For this purpose I prepared an extraction of the mu- 
cous membrane of fresh hogs stomachs with water, acidulated with 
muriatic acid, which after repeated filtrations formed an opalescent 
yellowish liquid. Equal volumes of this liquid and of a saturated 
solution of sulphate of soda, when well mixed together, formed a 
precipitate, which was collected on a filter, pressed and dried; a very 
small quantity of it, dissolved in water with the aid of a few drops 
of hydrochloric acid, dissolved coagulated albumen. Other satura- 
ted saline solutions were now experimented with, viz: of sulphate of 
_ magnesia and chloride of sodium, and also a solution of chloride of 
calcium of 1.27 spec. grav. 

By these solutions precipitates were likewise found to form, posses- 
sing properties identical with that obtained by sulphate of soda, but 
I finally decided to employ chloride of sodium as the precipitant, as 
by a comparative test, which of the four different salts would produce 

the most precipitate, the proportion was: chloride of sodium 4, sul- 
phate of magnesia 3}, sulphate of soda 2, chloride of calcium 1, 
so that chloride of sodium gave twice as much precipitate as sul- 
phate af soda, and four times as much as chloride of. calcium. But 
besides the larger yield, the sodium chloride has the preference for its 
antiseptic’properties. A part of the precipitate, formed by sulphate 
of magnesia and allowed to remain in the liquid, had a putrid odor after 
the third day, while a moist precipitate, formed by chloride of sodium 
and set aside purposely for experiments, proved to be good after six 
months. 

PREPARATION OF PEPSIN. On this basis I now began to prepare 
pepsin. Of the well cleaned fresh hog stomach the mucous membrane 
is dissected off, chopped finely and macerated in water, acidulated 
with muriatic acid, for several days, during which time the mass is 
frequently well stirred. The resulting liquid, after being strained, 
is, if not clear, set aside for at least twenty-four hours in order to 
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allow the mucus to settle. To the clarified liquid the same bulk of a — 
saturated solution of sodium chloride is added, and the whole thor- 
oughly mixed. After several hours the pepsin, which by the addi- 
tion of chloride of sodium has separated from its solution, is found 
floating on the surface, from whence it is removed with a spoon and 
put upon cotton cloth to drain; finally it is submitted to strong pres- 
sure, to free it as much as possible from the salt solution. 

The pepsin, when taken from the press and allowed to become air 
dry, is a very tough substance, and presents, according to thickness, a 
different appearance, resembling in thin sheets parchment paper, and 
in thick layers sole leather ; its color varies from a dim straw yellow 
toa brownish yellow. Besides a little mucus it contains a small quan- 
tity of phosphate of lime and chloride of sodium, which, however, do 
not interfere with its digestive properties, as they are found also in 
normal gastric juice. 

SaccHARATED Pepsin. To work it into Saccharated Pepsin (Am. 
Journ. of Pharm. January 1871) the damp pepsin, as it is taken from 
the press, is triturated with a weighed quantity of sugar of milk to a 
fine powder, which, when having become air dry, is weighed again, 
the quantity of milk-sugar subtracted and so the amount of pepsin 
found. The strength of this dry Pepsin is now ascertained by find- 
ing how much coagulated albumen it will dissolve at a temperature of 
100° F. in five or six hours, and after this sufficient milk sugar is ad- 
ded to result in a preparation of which ten grains will dissolve one 
hundred and twenty grains of coagulated albumen; and this prepera- 
tion I have called Saccharated Pepsin. 


PURIFICATION OF PEpsIN. Anxious to get the pepsin in its purest 
state, if possible, chemically pure, I tried different methods, but have 
not succeeded as yet. In order to get a purer article I re-dissolve 
the pepsin, as obtained after expression, in acidulated water, filter the 
solution through paper, and precipitate again with a solution of sodium 
chloride ; the precipitate, after draining and pressing, is now free of 
phosphate of lime and mucus, but contains yet salt. In the freshly 
precipitated state the pepsin is very readily soluble in water and can- 
not therefore be freed from adhering salt by washing. 

By allowing the pressed sheet of Pepsin to get perfectly air aip.ti 
whereby it becomes coated with a white film and small crystals of 
chloride of sodium—and by immersing it them in pure water for a 


short time, the greater part of sodium chloride can be extracted, but 
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it has to be done very rapidly, as the pepsin swells up considerably 
and looses its tenacity. By operating in this manner I obtained a 
pepsin which dissolves in acidulated water to quite a clear colorless 
liquid, but as it still contains traces of salt, I preferred to call it Pur- 
ified Pepsin. 

I obtained a pepsin slag free of chloride of sodium—which by 
combustion did not leave any ashes—by swelling purified pepsin in 
water to a thick mucilaginous liquid and mixing it with alcohol of 95 per 
cent. A gelatinous almost transparent precipitate is formed, which is 
put ona cloth, washed with diluted alcohol, then pressed and dried. This 


. preparation did not leave any ashes by combustion, but I was greatly 


disappointed in my expectation, when I found that the digestive 
strength of this pure pepsin was not as great as that of the purified pep- 
sin, which still contains sodium chloride. No doubt the use of alco- 
hol had impaired the digestive power of the pepsin to some extent. 


PROPERTIES OF Pepsin. The pepsin is, as already mentioned, 
very soluble in water, when recently precipitated, but when once air 
dry dissolves but slowly and only in very small quantities in water. 

The dry purified pepsin, when put into water, swells up considera- 
bly, becomes perfectly white and, when vigorously shaken, disintegrates 
to small floccules, which swim in the liquid and remain suspended for 
a long time, while a very small quantity will dissolve. 

The watery solution has an almost neutral reaction, is coagulated 
by boiling, and gives with alcohol a transparent, gelatinous precipitate. 

With sulphate of copper it remains clear at first, but after several 
hours becomes turbid. 

Bi-chloride of mercury gives immediately a white precipitate. 

With tannin a very copious white precipitate is obtained. 

Nitrate of lead forms a white precipitate. 

The precipitate, formed by chloride of sodium, is very characteris- 
tic and at the same time very interesting. When a saturated solution 
of chloride of sudium is added to a clear solution of pepsin, not too 
concentrated, at first a jelly-like transparent coagulation is formed, 
which disappears upon stirring, and the liquid acquires a slightly opa- 
lescent appearance; after a short time it becomes more turbid and 
small flakes are noticed floating in it, which soon will form into small 
transparent globules and as such rise to the surface. When the quan- 
tity of pepsin in a liquid is very small, the opalescence and turbidity 
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is hardly noticed, but after some time the small globules will appear 
on the surface. 

The watery solution of pepsin decomposes readily; after a few 
days small flakes separate from the clear solution, which increase in 
number by longer standing, and on the fourth day already it emits a 
foul disagreeable odor. 

The watery solution of pepsin shows very little action on coagula- 
ted albumen; a certain quantity of albumen, which by a watery s8o- 
lution was hardly acted upon in twenty-four hours, was readily dis- 
solved, after addition of a few drops of hydrochloric acid. A watery 
extraction of the mucous membrane was also experimented with, with 
the same result; before the addition of hydrochloric acid it did not 
dissolve albumen ; after acidulating it the albumen dissolved easily. 

PROPERTIES OF ACIDULATED Pepsin. An acidulated solution of 
pepsin was made of such strength, that one fluid-ounce contained one 
grain of purified pepsin and two drops of hydrochloric acid, and ex- 
perimented with. 

By boiling, the clear liquid becomes turbid and, upon cooling, depos- 
its flakes. 

By addition of alcohol it remains clear at first, but upon standing, 
flakes of pepsin separate from it. 

Strong hydrochloric acid produces slight turbidity, which disappears 
by addition of more acid or by dilution with water. | 

Chloride of sodium gives the characteristic precipitate. 

Bi-chloride of mercury produces opalescence. 

Tannin forms « heavy precipitate, soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

Gallic acid shows no action. 

Carbonate and bi-carbonate of soda produce a precipitate soluble 
in excess. 

MopIFIED PeEpsin.—A solution of carbonate of soda carefully 
added to a solution of pepsin produces a precipitate which, upon being 
separated from the liquid, will prove to be pepsin; but.a little more 
of carbonate of soda will redissolve it again, and the liquid no longer 
contains pepsin ; that is, the pepsin is destroyed or modified. 

This circumstance caused me to sayin my essay (Amer. Journ. of Ph. 
1871, page 6,) “* dry pepsin, precipitated with alechol from its solution, 
did not act at all on albumen,” which remark I herewith revoke as 
erroneous. The fact was that, intending to make pure pepsin and 
not getting a precipitate by alcohol in the sour solution, I added car- 
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bonate of soda to neutralize the acid, and then obtained by alcohol a 
precipitate which I believed to be pure pepsin; at that time I had 
not studied the change which carbonate of soda produces in pepsin. 

When I say above the pepsin is destroyed I mean its action on 
fresh coagulated albumen. A pepsin solution, made entirely neutral, 
or rather a little alkaline by addition of carbonate of soda, which 
afterwards is acidulated again with hydrochloric acid, has lost its 
power to dissolve fresh coagulated albumen. 

The alkaline solution assumes a foul odor after a short time ; it does 
not act on fresh coagulated albumen, except when putrification sets in, 
and then the more putrid the solution becomes, the more it seems to 
act on albumen; at the same time the most natural odor of healthy 
human feces will show itself. 

Bat, on the other hand, the alkaline solution, by itself as well as 
when acidulated, dissolves partly digested albumen. 

Coagulated albumen, put into pepsin solution until half gone, then 
taken out on a cloth and washed and put into an alkaline pepsin so- 
lution, will dissolve; it will likewise dissolve in an alkaline solution 
which has been again acidulated by the addition of hydrochloric acid. 
But these solutions have a different appearance from a solution by 
pepsin; they are not as clear and thin a liquid as the latter. 

An alkaline (modified) pepsin solution does not get precipitated by 
chloride of sodium, but by addition of hydrochloric acid immediately 
a copious gelatinous precipitate will be formed. 

DIGESTIVE POWER OF Prpsin.—In my former experiments the 
strength of pepsin was ascertained by allowing its solution at a certain 
temperature to act upon a convenient quantity of coagulated albumen 
for a given time, and determining the quantity dissolved by weighing 
that undissolved ; the albumen by this method was only partially dis- 
solved. In my recent experiments I determined the strength by 
ascertaining the amount of albumen that would be fully dissolved in 
@ certain time and at a given temperature. I had found that the 
solvent power of pepsin is not inverse proportional to the time; for 
if a pepsin dissolves X albumen in S time, 2a pepsin will not dissolve 
X albumen in 4 time, as might be supposed, but require longer time. 
The last portion of coagulated albumen to be dissolved in an experi- 
ment requires much longer time in proportion, even when pepsin is 


in excess. 
Having used heretofore, in my experiments with pepsin, 10 drops 
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of hydrochloric acid to the fluidounce of water, I wished to determine 
whether or not a smaller quantity of acid would answer the same 
purpose. It was of importance to ascertain if by the preparation 
of liquid pepsin a smaller quantity of acid would produce the same 
results, as some complaints were made of the acidity of that prepara- 
tion as first prepared. 

Of four experiments, in which a certain quantity of pepsin was dis- 
solved in 1 ounce of water with respectively 4, 6, 8 and 10 drops of 
hydrochloric acid of 1-17 spec. grav., the same amount of coagulated 
albumen was dissolved in the shortest time where 6 drops, then where 8 
drops and, thirdly, where 10 drops of acid were employed, while the ex- 
periment containing 4 drops of acid had, after 6 hours, a considerable 
quantity of albumen not dissolved. I, therefore, made all my sub- 
sequent experiments with a solution containing 6 drops of hydro- 
chloric acid to the fluidounce of water, at a temperature of 100 to 
105° F., and each vial was shaken about every 10 minutes. : 

One grain of purified pepsin in 4 oz. of acidulated water was found 
to dissolve 400 grs- of coagulated albumen in 18 hours at 75° F. 

One grain of purified pepsin in 4 oz. of acidulated water dissolves 
500 grs. coagulated albumen at a temperature of 105° F., in 6 hours. 

Ten (10) grains of saccharated pepsin dissolve 120 grs. of coagu- 
lated albumen in 4 to 6 hours at 100° F. 

Although I did not succeed to prepare a pepsin like Wasman’s, of 
which 1 part was capable of dissolving 60,000 parts of coagulated 
albumen I found that the wn power of pepsin was almost inex- 
haustible. 

With one-half grain of saotiied pepsin in 2 oz. of acidulated water 
I dissolved 250 grains of coag. alb. ; to the solution was added an- 
other oz. of acidulated water and 250 grs. of albumen; when it was 
again dissolved I added in these fractional proportions of acidulated 
water and albumen, until finally the one-half grain had dissolved 
1500 grains of coagulated albumen. That it would have dissolved 
still more I proved in an experiment, mentioned hereafter. 

PgPToN soLuTIoN.—When the albumen, which by the .digestive 
process is converted into albuminose or pepton, is perfectly dissolved, 
the resulting pepton solution is a very limpid, thin, slightly yellowish- 
colored liquid, which, when filtered, has an opalescent appearance. 

By addition of alcohol it remains at first clear, but a after 24 
hours, a gelatinous precipitate. 
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PEPTON PRECIPITATE.—An equal volume of saturated salt solution 
added to the pepton solution produces a copious, perfectly white pre- 
cipitate, which, upon being collected on a filter, drained, pressed and 
dried, yields a hard white substance containing pepsin, peptons, chloride 
of sodium and a little acid. Put into water it becomes translucent, like 
horn, and dissolves after some time. 

Its solution has an acid reaction; is not coagulated by heat; hy- 
drochloric acid produces a heavy precipitate which, by dilution with 
water or by addition of more acid, will redissolve ; with alcohol it be- 
comes opalescent and forms after some time a precipitate. 

Bichloride of mercury gives a heavy white precipitate. 

Coagulated albumen put into the watery solution is hardly acted 
upon, but when acidulated with hydrochloric acid it is dissolved. 


DIGESTIVE POWER OF THE PEPTON PRECIPITATE.—The digestive 
power of the precipitate, obtained by addition of sodium chloride to 
the pepton solution is remarkable. In many cases a solution of one 
grain of the precipitate in one oz. of acidulated water dissolved 100 
grains of coagulated albumen. 

With 20 grains of saccharated pepsin in 2 oz. of acidulated water 


~ I dissolved 240 grs. of coagulated albumen ; the precipitate obtained 


from this solution by chloride of sodium weighed, when dry, 12 grains, 
of which 1 grain dissolved 100 grs. of coagulated albumen; from this 
last solution again, by chloride of sodium, 10 grains of precipitate were 
obtained, of which 1 grain dissolved between 20 and 30 grs. of coagu- 
lated albumen. In this way the 20 grs. of saccharated pepsin, for 
which I only claim the power to dissolve 240 grs. of albumen in 6 
hours, dissolved at the rate of between 4000 and 5000 grains. 

- The solution of 1500-grs. of albumen, obtained by fractional addi-— 
tion of albumen and acidulated water to an acidulated solution of 
half a grain of purified pepsin, mentioned above, furnished with 
chloride of sodium a precipitate, which also had considerable digestive 


power. 

RELATION OF CHLORIDE OF SODIUM TO THE DIGESTIVE POWER OF 
Prpsin.—By its preparation the commercial, saccharated pepsin 
contains always a small quantity of chloride of sodium; in my ex- 
periment, to obtain a pure pepsin free of sodium chloride, I succeeded 
by using alcohol, but the resulting product had less digestive power 
than purified pepsin, which still contains salt. It was, therefore, in- 
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teresting to determine if chloride of sodium would aid the action of 
pepsin on albumen and accelerate its solution. 

A very small quantity of salt, a quantity that does not oxesed much 
that of the purified pepsin, does not interfere with, on the contrary 
benefits the pepsin in its action; but a larger quantity, although very 
small in itself, retards the solvent power. 

While half a grain of pure pepsin in 2 oz. of acidulated water dis- 
solved 200 grains of coag. alb. perfectly, a great deal of albumen was 
left undissolved in the same time when 5 grs. of salt were added to 
it, while by 10 grains of salt a portion of the albumen was not dis- 
solved after three days. 

SraBiLity or Prpsin.—As watery solutions of pepsin decompose 
very soon, particularly in warm weather, it was of interest to deter- 
mine the stability of acidulated solutions ; accordingly solutions con- 
taining one grain of purified pepsin to the fluidounce of water, and 
respectively 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 drops of hydrochloric acid were set 
aside, a portion of each in well-corked vials and another portion in 
vials only tied up with paper. The solutions containing 2 drops of 
acid became mouldy after the first and second week, while in the vials, 
with 4 drops of acid, I noticed mould after five weeks. The other solu- 
tions kept entirely clear, and when examined, after 6 months, they 
did not have any bad odor, but had lost their digestive power almost 
entirely ; albumen, put into several of the solutions, was hardly acted 
upon, and chloride of sodium did not produce the characteristic pre- 
cipitate. 

To 20 grs. of purified pepsin, swelled in 2 ounces of water, were 
added 10 drops of hydrochloric acid, which dissolved the pepsin fully 
and formed a liquid of a slight yellowish color, and the consistence 
of the officinal mucilage of gum arabic. Put aside in a beaker-glass, 
tied up with blotting paper, it evaporated slowly, and was, after 6 
weeks, dried out to a transparent gum which felt sticky to the touch. 
Examined after several months, it dissolved readily in water, form- 
ing aclear solution of sour reaction and taste, which had no bad 
odor, but acidulated and diluted to the strength usually employed in 
my experiments, did not act on coagulated albumen, and chloride of 
sodium gave no precipitate. The pepsin was therefore totally de- 
stroyed or at least made inactive. 

Anxious to learn whether liguid pepsin, which had been put aside 
eight months before for experiments’ sake, had retained its digestive 
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properties, I examined this and found that, although slower in its 
action, it still dissolved albumen, and was also precipitated by chloride 
of sodium. 

It seems, therefore, that the glycerin in the preparation of liquid 
pepsin prevented the pepsin from decompgsition. 

In the spring I had set aside moist precipitate (by chloride of sodium) 
of pepsin of the consistence ready for the press ; when examined after 
six months it had a sweet odor, was pressed, dried, and its digestive 
power ascertained, whereby it proved to bave the same digestive 
strength as when fresh prepared. 

Several times the (chloride of sodium) precipitate, while draining 
on the cloth, was entirely frozen through, but proved, after thawing 
not inferior in quality. \ 

The purified as well as the saccharated pepsin, examined twelve 
months after preparation, proved to be entirely as good as when re- 
cently prepared ; they had lost nothing of their strength, and dis- 
solved albumen in the same time and in the same quantities as when 
quite fresh. The only difference is, that with age the dry pepsin 
dissolves somewhat slower in acidulated water. 


AcTION oF Pepsin oN MILK.—As the opinion is still prevalent, 
even amongst physicians, that only calf rennet has the property of 
separating the casein from the milk, or, in other words, to coagulate 
milk, it was interesting to me to try the action of pepsin on milk. 

Five grains of saccharated pepsin, swelled in a little water and then 
stirred into one pint of milk, coagulated the milk in 30 minutes. 

_Of a solution of two grains of purified pepsin, two drops of hydro- 
chloric acid and one fluid-ounce of water, it took five drops to coagu- 
late four ounces of milk in about 20 to 30 minutes; while 10 drops 
‘of dilute thuriatic acid (20 drops to one oz. of water) did not curdle 
four oz. of milk in four hours. 

Averaging 400 drops in a fluid-ounce of the pepsin solution, it 
took one-fortieth (,')) part of one grain to coagulate four ounces of 
milk or one grain to five quarts; according to this test, one part of 
pepsin will coagulate about 80,000 (eighty thousand) parts of milk. 

The success of these experiments depends a great deal on the tem- 
perature ; the best way is to add the pepsin to the milk when cold, 
and then heat it slowly; when kept cold it takes much longer time 
to coagulate the milk. Also when the milk is heated first, say to 
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100° F., before the pepsin is added, it takes three to four times as. 
_ much pepsin to effect coagulation. 


ALCOHOL INCOMPATIBLE WITH Pgpsin.—In my former articles. 
written about pepsin, I have mentioned the incompatibility of pepsin: 
and alcohol, and have spoken of the impropriety of dispensing pepsin . 
in the form of wine or elixir. Having now a purer pepsin at my dis- 
posal than before, I repeated the experiments with entirely the same. 
result. 

Seven vials of solution of pepsin, each containing the same amount 
of pepsin and hydrochloric acid, were made with that difference, that, 
while vial No. 1 contained only one fluid-ounce of water, No. 2 con- 
tained one-half drachm of alcohol and seven and a half drachms of 
water; No. 3, one drachm of alcohol and seven drachms of water ;. 
and so each following vial one-half drachm of alcohol more than the 
preceding one, so that in vial No. 7 there were five drachms of water _ 
and three drachms of alcohol. The same amount of coagulated albumen 
was given into each vial, which were exposed then to a temperature 
of 100° F. After six hours in vial No. 1 all the albumen was dis- 
solved; in No. 2 some albumen was left undissolved, No. 3 con- 
tained more, and in No. 4 over half of the albumen was not dis- 
solved, while in five, six and seven the albumen was a little changed 
in appearance, but the bulk not diminished. The contents of those 
vials in which the albumen was not much acted upon, emitted that 
peculiar sour odor which characterizes discharges of an overloaded 
stomach (with beer or wine) by vomiting. 

A solution of half a grain of purified pepsin in half a fluid-ounce of 
water, with three drops of hydrochloric acid, was mixed with one fluid- 
ounce of sherry wine, after 24 hours filtered, and then, with the 
addition of 150 grs. of coag. albumen, exposed to a temperature of 
105° F. After six hours—during which time the half grain of puri- 
fied pepsin in acidulated watery solution would have dissolved 250 
grs. of coag. albumen—of the 150 grs. at least two-thirds yet re- 
mained. I added now six drops more of hydrochloric acid to bring 
the liquid to my standard acidity, but even at the end of 24 hours a 
large quantity of the albumen was undissolved. 


- Having never made pepsin by any other method, I am not able nor 
justified to judge between the different products; but that my process 
excels by simplicity, nobody will question. That a complicated process, 
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by which strong bodies, as mercury, lead and sulphuretted hydrogen, are 
alternately used, to prepare a substance, should or might impair the 
quality of the product, is very probable. That nevertheless; pepsin, 
prepared by such a method, has the digestive power, speaks for the 
almost inexhaustible strength of it. 

Another point of importance in my preparation I would call atten- 
tion to, is that no artificial heat at all is used, neither by extracting 
the stomachs nor by drying the pepsin, and in my whole process no 
evaporation is necessary. To evaporate the solution of a substance, 
for which a few degrees difference in heat decide between life and 
death, is a very delicate operation, which is easily carried out for ex- 
perimental purposes, but on a larger scale is almost impossible. 

My pepsin differs from the pepsin described in Gmelin’s Handbook, 
‘principally by the latter being easily soluble in water, while mine, 
although very soluble in the moist state, looses its are ea almost 
entirely by exsiccation. 

That pepsin precipitate, which, combined with pepton, I obtained 
from the pepton solution, is. more identical to the pepsin described in 
‘Gmelin’s Handbook (Volume 8, Zoochemie), as it is easily soluble after 
having become dry, is completely precipitated by alcohol, shows a 
‘more acid reaction and its clear solution becomes more turbid by ad- 
dition of hydrochloric acid than the pure pepsin. 

To bring the pepsin into a finely divided state, I preferred the use of 
milk sugar to that of starch, the substance generally used for this 
‘purpose, particularly by the French manufacturers; reasoning that 
‘sugar with its antiseptic properties will contribute to the stability of 
it, while starch, particularly in the damp state, is very apt to get 
mouldy, and will then, as a necessary consequence, cause the decompo- 
sition of the pepsin. 

When first making the commercial pepsin, which I called sacchar- 
ated pepsin, I aimed to make it of such strength that one grain of the 
saccharated should correspond in its digestive power to one teaspoon- 
‘ful of the liquid pepsin (Amer. Journal of Phar., January, 1871); 
‘that it can be made of much greater power I have plainly shown by 
‘the before mentioned results. 

As for the precise strength that will be best suited for the human 
-stomach, that will have to be determined by physiologists. Accor- 
‘ding to Schroeder, the normal gastric juice of man dissolves 24 per 
cent. of coagulated albumen ; five grains of saccharated pepsin, which 
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in acidulated solution dissolve 60 grs. of coagulated albumen in four to 
six hours would correspond to half an ounce of human gastric juice. 
No doubt the beneficial effect of pepsin has its limits. Several grains 
of the purified pepsin, of which one grain dissolves 500 grs. of albumen 
in six hours, might do more harm in the human stomach than good, and 
might even do positive injury. 

But, in this essay, I have given only facts based on chemical ex- 
periments; to make use of these facts for therapeutical and physi- 
ological purposes, I leave to physicians. 

Louisville, Ky., January, 1872. 


IMPROVED PROCESS FOR PREPARING EMULSIONS OF 
LIGHTER VOLATILE OILS, ETC. 


By J. Wincneut Forses. 

Of all the processes incident to extemporaneous pharmacy there is, 
perhaps, no one so vexatious and tiresome as the preparation of an 
emulsion, especially one containing chloroform, ether, or one of the 
lighter volatile oils, and any improvement upon the usual “ elbow 
grease”’ method will, I am confident, meet with a hearty welcome 
from every practical apothecary. 

The advent of a recipe for a turpentine emulsion at the very last 
moment of a hard day’s work, set the wits of the writer at work to 
devise some practival method of avoiding the labor and expenditure 
of time incident to such prescriptions, and the following process is 
the result : 

In order to illustrate, let us imagine the following recipe handed 
to an apothecary for preparation. | 

R. Ol Terebinth. 
Mucil. Acacize aa 3). 
M. 
ft. Emulsio S.A. 

“ Secundum artem.”” Very good, and what is the law of the art ? 

In the articles upon Mixtures in the U. 8. Dispensatory, it is di- 
rected that when gum acacia is specified as the intermedium of an 
emulsion, it shall be brought ‘previously ’’ into the form of U. 8S. P. 
Mucilage. 

At the risk of being considered presumptuous, I take the liberty 
of flatly contradicting this direction—wilfully disregarding the “‘ pre- 
viously ” and proceeding as follows: 
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First. Pour the turpentine into a two-ounce vial, and shaking so 
as to coat the inside of the vial with a film of turpentine ; this is to 
prevent the action of the moisture usually present. 

Secondly. I add Dj powdered acacia, and mix thoroughly with 
the oil. 

Lastly. Half a fluid-ounce of water is added, and the whole is well 
shaken. A perfect emulsion is the result, requiring less time for its 
preparation than to read the foregoing directions. The bottle may 
then be filled up with mucilage, or, according to my experience, a 
better product is obtained with water simply. 

The deviation from the letter of the law in regard to the gum 
strength of the emulsion needs no apology to the practical phar- 
macist, as the sole object in view is to emulse the oil, and it will be 
found that ten grains to the fluid-ounce of emulsion will afford a 
product superior in all respects (especially in fluidity) to one contain- 
ing more gum, and more nearly approaching the peculiar characteris- 
tics of that most perfect of all emulsions—cow’s milk. 

_ An emulsion of turpentine prepared in this manner and allowed to 

stand some time, shows not the least separation of its oil, but floating 
on the surface of the water is a stratum of a true “ cream,”’ which, 
like its prototype, requires but slight agitation to mix thoroughly 
with its substratum. 

I have for some time past kept an emulsion of oil of turpentine pre- 
pared as above, containing half its volume of oil, for use in dispensing, 
and as the oil is perfectly emulsed, its incorporation in any desired 
amount of mixture or vehicle requires no more labor or skill than in 
the case of a tincture or syrup. I find, also, that the emulsion rather 
improves by standing, the ‘‘ cream” becoming more homogeneous. 

It is often desirable to administer this oil in quite large doses, and 
it will be found that a mixture of one part of an emulsion of the above 
strength, with three parts of syr. wild cherry will give a preparation 
that is rather pleasant than otherwise, both as regards taste and odor. 

Actual experiment has demonstrated that this method is applicable 
to all liquids that possess no sofvent power as regards gum acacia, 
and that possess a reasonable degree of mobility. In accordance 
with this fact it will be found that ether and chloroform, when treated 
in this manner, will yield perfect emulsions, and, as the operation is 
conducted in a close vessel, the loss sustained in the usual process is 
not incurred. 
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The principle upon which this process is based is very simple. In 
the usual mortar process the cohesiveness of the intermedium has to 
be overcome, it being directly opposed to the union desired, whereas, 
in the new, the same condition of the gum does not occur until 
after the union, being then opposed to their separation. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


ON FLUID EXTRACT OF VANILLA. 
By J. B. Moors. 

This preparation, though usually called a fluid extract, is in reality 
only a tincture in the common acceptation of the term. The rich and 
delightfully aromatic qualities of Vanilla has given to its fluid extract 
an importance and popularity unsurpassed by any other flavoring sub- 
stance. While it is indispensable to the housekeeper and confec- 
tioner, it is also of importance to the pharmacist and perfumer. Alone 
or associated with other flavoring substances, it is often employed by 
the pharmacist to conceal or modify the taste and odor of many un- 
pleasant remedies. 

In making this fluid extract it is absolutely essential to the success 
of the operation that the vanilla be reduced to a fine state of division, 
and it is in performing this operation that the operator encounters the 
greatest difficulty. The peculiarly tough texture of the shell not only 
renders vanilla very difficult to powder, but it also offers an obstinate 
resistance to the action of solvents, and unless it is reduced to a suf- 
ficiently fine powder to enable the menstruum to exert its full solvent 
power it cannot be entirely exhausted. 

I have tried during the last few years a variety of methods of 
making this fluid extract, and with variable success, until I adopted 
the following plan, which, having been tested by repeated trials with 
uniform success, I deem of sufficient importance to offer to the readers 
of this Journal. 


R. Vanilla, 
Sugar, crushed loaf, aa  viij, troy. 
Alcohol, 


Water, each, sufficient quantity. 
Slit the pods from end to end with a knife; then take them in small 
bundles, held tightly between the fingers, and cut them transversely 
into very small pieces. Of these, beat small portions at a time, in an 
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iron mortar, with a little of the sugar until reduced to a damp powder, 
which must be rubbed with the hand through a No. 20 sieve; any 
coarse particles which will not pass through the sieve must be returned 
to the mortar, and, with fresh portions of vanilla and sugar, again 
treated as before. This process is to be continued until the whole of 
the vanilla, with the sugar,.is reduced to a No. 20 powder. This is 
then to be mixed with five pints of a menstruum, consisting of three 
parts of alcohol and one part of water, and the mixture introduced 
into a stone jug of the capacity of one gallon, which must be tightly 
corked. The jug is then to be placed in a water-bath, resting upon 
folds of paper, and the mixture digested for two hours at a temperature 
of from 160° to 170°. The neck and shoulders of the jug must be 
kept cool, to prevent the undue expansion of vapor during the diges- 
tion. This can easily be done by wrapping around the neck and 
shoulders of the jug an old towel or other cloth kept saturated by 
having cold water squeezed upon it from a sponge every fifteen or 
twenty minutes. If the jug is of the capacity directed, this will be 
found to be often enough to apply the water. The jug should also be 
removed from the bath after each application of the water, and its 
contents well shaken. In doing this it will be well to keep the hand 
upon the cork to prevent its expulsion, and perhaps consequent loss 
of material. When the digestion has been completed, and the mix- 
ture has cooled, it is to be expressed through muslin. Pack the resi- 
due, previously rubbed with the hands to a uniform condition, firmly 
in a glass funnel, prepared for percolation, and gradually pour upon 
it first the expressed liquid, and when this has all disappeared from 
the surface, continue the percolation with a mixture of three parts of 
alcohol and one part of water until eight pimts of percolate are ob- 
tained. 

When the pods have been well preserved and are very moist, there 
may sometimes be required a little more sugar than I have directed 
in the formula to make them powder easily. When this is the case, 
the necessary additional quantity of sugar may be added, which will 
make no important difference beyond rendering the preparation a lit- 
tle sweeter, and this is not at all objectionable. But I have generally 
found the quantity of sugar ordered to be sufficient. 

Many substances, such as sand, glass, &c., have been suggested as 
auxiliaries in the process of powdering vanilla, and either of these 
may be employed in the above process, instead of sugar, if preferred 
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_ by the operator, and the sugar can be mixed with the powder after- 
, . wards, and dissolved in the menstruum before digestion. But I have 
always had success when using the sugar, and prefer it to any other 
substance. 

A thermometer should be kept in the water-bath during the diges- 
tion for the purpose of regulating the temperature, which should not 
be allowed to exceed 170°. 

The elevated temperature at which the digestion is conducted very 
greatly contributes to the ready solution of the active constituentseof 
the vanilla; it softens and expands the tough particles of shell, and 
admits of the free access of the menstruum, (the solvent power of which 
is also greatly heightened by the heat,) to all its parts. The diges- 
tion being performed in a close vessel, there is consequently no loss of 
aroma in the process. 

The above is an expeditious and at the same time efficient we 
of making this preparation, and if the process is managed with care, 
it will thoroughly exhaust the vanilla. In fact, this is almost accom- 
plished by the digestion itself, as is shown by the circumstance that 
the dregs after they are expressed are almost tasteless. ~ 
In the absence of any recognized standard strength for the fluid ex- 
tract of vanilla, I have, in the above formula, adopted that which is 
usually employed, namely, one troy ounce of vanilla to one pint of 
menstruum. In preparing it for general use, these proportions are 
perhaps the best that can be made. 

The alcoholic strength of the menstruum to be employed in makj 
the fluid extract of vanilla is also not a matter of indifference, as upon 
this depends the color as well as the quality of the finished product. 
The one I have chosen, consisting of three parts of alcohol and one 
part of water, seems to answer the purpose most admirably.,4 Diluted 
alcohol is not so good a solvent for the virtues of vanilla at it ex- 
tracts too much coloring matter, rendering the fluid extract too dark, 
while alcohol alone affords a preparation objectionably light in color, 
and also makes its manufacture rather more expensive. 


Philadelphia, January, 1872. 


LINIMENTUM SAPONIS, 
By J. A. 
This preparation can be made in a few minutes by the following 


modification of the officinal process: = 
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Take of Dry White Castile Soap (finely grated), Ziv. 


Camphor, 3ij. 
Oil of Rosemary, fl3ss. 
Water, fiZvj. 
Alcohol, flZxxx. 


Put the soap in a half-gallon bottle, pour on a pint of alcohol, shake 
well, add the water and shake again till the soap is dissolved. 

Dissolve the camphor and oil in the remaining abooeany mix the 
two solutions and filter. 

From five to ten minutes is all that is necessary for the solution of 
the soap, and the resulting liniment, when finished, is beautifully clear. 


Baltimore, Jan., 1872. 


PHARMACEUTICAL NOTES. 
By J. Donne. 
The frequent use which is made of gum water, and the inconveni- 
ences which its preparation for each prescription presents, induced me 
to prepare the following: 


Gum Syrup. 
Gum Arabic, in coarse powder, 2 pounds, 
Rain Water, 24 pounds, 
Simple Syrup, fluid-pounds. 


. Macerate the gum in the water, shaking it occasionally, for 6 or 8 
hours, until completely dissolved; then strain. This gives 3} fluid- 
pounds of mucilage. Concentrate the syrup to 35° Bmé., remove 
from the fire, let it cool to 60 or 70° C., and add the mucilage. It 
gives 8 fluid-pounds of syrup, which contains one-fourth part of gum.* 
Mixing 1} fluidounces of this syrup with 63 ounces of water, a per- 
fectly clear solution is obtained which contains 3 drachms of gum. 

I have prepared this syrup since the year 1862. 


The extract of rhatany is prescribed often in sweetened water or 
with gum; but its solution is slow and incomplete, often remaining 
turbid. To obviate these inconveniences I have prepared a syrup 
after the following formula : 


* This syrup contains twice the amount of gum Arabic of the syrupus acacie, 
U. S.—Ep. Amer. Journ. Poarm. 
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Syrup of Rhatany. 


Dry Extract of Rhatany, 3 ounces. 
Rain Water, . 5 ounces. 
Simple Syrup, 15 fluidounces. 


Pulverize the extract, mix it with the water and 5 ounces of the 
syrup in a capsule, which place in a steam-bath, occasionally stirring 
with a glass rod until the extract is dissolved; add the rest of the 
syrup, and evaporate to 18 fluidounces. Each fluid-drachm contains 
10 grains of extract.* 

When sulphuric lemonade is prescribed with extract of rhatany it 
is necessary to add a little gum syrup to prevent the precipitation of 
the extract. 


Syrup of Valerian, to replace infusions. 


Hydro-alcoholic Ext. of Valerian Root, 2 ounces, 
Rain Water, 2 ounces, 
Simple Syrup, 4 fluidounces. - 


Concentrate the syrup to. 32° Bmé.; when cooled to 40 or 50° C., 
add the extract dissolved in the water. When cold it has 36° Bmé. 
Each fluidounce contains 18 grains of extract, equivalent to 1 drachm 
of the root. One fluidounce of this syrup with 8 of water may ad- 
advantageously replace the infusion. 

Would it not be convenient to employ syrups for preparing drinks 
which are now made by infusion or decoction? There would result 
the advantage of having the medicine whenever needed, and always 
with the same proportion of medicinal principles. 

The fluid extracts would be very useful in the preparation of these 
syrups. 

Fluid Extract of Opium. 

In most fluid extracts alcohol is used as the vehicle of extraction 
and preservation ; but as opium, from its nature, completely excludes 
this liquid, I have recurred to glycerin for the preservation of this 
fluid extract. 

Treat the opium twice with cold water, according to the proceeding 
described by Mr. Soubeiran in his treatise on Pharmacy. Filter and 


*The amount of extract of rhatany contained in this syrup is abéut three 
times larger than that of the syrupus kramerie, U.S.—Ep. Am. Journ. Paarm. 

t Only one-half the strength—not to speak of the quality—of the infusum va- 
leriane, U.S.—Ep. Am. Jour. Puarm. 
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evaporate the liquids to the consistency of extract; redissolve this in 
16 times its weight of cold water; filter and add 7} ounces by weight 
of glycerin to each pound of opium employed, and evaporate to 15 
ounces. 

I have had this preparation on hand two years and a half, in good 
condition. Two pounds of good opium have always given me 15 oz. 
of extract. 

The soda ley for making santonate of soda (see Amer. Jour. Pharm. 
1871, p. 451) should have a specific gravity corresponding with 
12° B. 

Merida, Yucatan, January 3, 1872. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE RUROPEAN JOURNALS. 
By tue Epiror. 

Sinalbin. Cy H,, N, 8, O,,, according to H. Will, is a glucoside, 
extracted by alcohol from yellow mustard. An aqueous infusion of 
mustard decomposes this body into sulfocyanacrylin (C, H, NSO), 
acid sulphate of sinapirin (C,, H,, NSO,) and sugar (C,H,, 0,). Ether 
dissolves only sulfocyanacrylin, which is an acrid oil insoluble in 
water and not volatile. Sinalbin yields with nitrate of silver a white 
precipitate, from which sulphuretted hydrogen liberates cyanacrylin 
C, H, NO, soluble in water, alcohol and ether, and fusible at 69° C- 
Boiled with potassa, ammonia is evolved, and an acid C, H, O, which 
fuses at 136° C. 

The author does-not state the relation of these bodies to the com- 
pounds which have been thus far assumed to be derived from yellow 

‘mustard.—Pharm. Zeitechr. f. Russl., 1871, 595, from Zeitschr. f. 
Chem. 187], p. 89. 


Antidote to Carbolic Acid. Dr. Theodore Husemann opposes the 
use of fixed oils, glycerin and similar demulcents in cases of poison- 
ing by carbolic ; but recommends, based upon experiments with rab- 
bits made by himself and Ummethun, the saccharate of lime, the alka- 
line earth combining with the carbolic acid to form a non-poisonous 
salt. Lime water is less adapted to this purpose, owing to the spar- 
ing solubility of lime in water, and the large quantity of lime water _ 
required for neutralizing the poison. Precipitated carbonate of lime 
does not combine with carbolic acid, but may be employed in case the 
saccharate of lime should not be procurable at once; the carbonate 
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appears to act merely mechanically by absorbing the poison, and thus 
delaying its ill effects; sufficient time is thereby afforded to prepare 
the saccharate.—Jbid. p. 609-622. 


The root of Reseda odorata (mignonette), which has an odor re- 
sembling horse-radish, was found by Dr. A. Vollrath, to yield, by 
distillation, a volatile oil, consisting mainly of sulphocyanide of allyl. 
—Archiv d. Pharm., 1871, Nov., p. 156. 


Tinctura Rhei aquosa. E. Fischer, of Dresden, furnishes the fol- 
lowing formula, yielding an unexceptionable stable preparation : 100 
grm. sliced rhubarb, 10 grm. each of powdered borax and carbonate 
of potassa, are infused with 900 grm, boiling water for 15 minutes ; 
100 gram. alcohol are added, and the maceration continued for one 
hour ; then strain, express, add 150 grm. cinnamon water and filter ; 
the filtrate should weigh 1000 grm.—Jbid., p. 158. 


Senecio Vernalis, Waldst. et Kit. was unknown to Linnzus, and 
first mentioned by Prof. Gilibert, of Grodno, in 1781. This plant 
seems to be indigenous to Asia, probably Siberia, and is continually 
traveling westward. After long continued Eastern winds, it was first 
observed in Siberia, in 1822, and is now found throughout Eastern 
Germany as far west as Mecklenburg. It is a troublesome weed, at- 
taining a height of 30 inches, and flowering from April till June, and 
later from September till November, multiplying very rapidly.—Jbid., 
169. 


Syrup of Tolu. Emil Van den Heuvel objects to the removal of 
the resin in the preparation of this syrup, and suggests the following 
formula and manipulation: 40 grm. powdered gum arabic are tritur- 
ated with a little simple syrup to form a thick mucilage, 40 grm. tine- 
ture of tolu are then incorporated with it, and finally the remainder of 
the simple syrup (altogether 920 grm.) gradually added. The gum 
not only emulsionizes the resin, but it likewise restores the proper 
consistency of the syrup, which is rendered too thin by the addition of 
tincture alone.—Bull. de la Soc. roy. de Ph. de Bruz,. 1871, 892. 


The purgative effect of sulphovinate of soda. From his observations 
in hospitals, Dr. Rabuteau arrives at the following conclusions : 
1. This salt purges in relatively small doses; 25 grammes are al- 


“ways sufficient ; the dose for children is 10 grm., which sometimes 


answers for adults. 
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2. 20 grammes dissolved in three glasses of water, generally pro- 
duce four or five stools, and, five to eight from 25 grammes ; the ef- 
fect usually commences in about one hour. 

3. This salt is the mildest of the saline purgatives ; it causes neither 
exhaustion nor pain; on the contrary, the colic existing in certain 
forms of diarrhoea rapidly disappears. 

4. It produces no abnormal intesinal contraction, acts purely as a 
dialytic purgative, and may be given even during menstruation and in 
pregnancy. 

5. Owing to its slight taste, it is readily taken without repugnance. 

6. It is preferable to citrate of magnesia, presenting all the advan- 
tages and none of the inconveniences of the latter. Dissolved in Selt- 
zer water it is more agreeable, and cannot determine the formation 
of any calculus. The long-continued use of magnesia salts is danger- 
ous; they are not prescribed by judicious physicians to old persons» 
particularly if suffering from catarrh of the bladder, owing to the ten- 
dency of inducing the formation of calculi of ammonio-phosphate of 
magnesia.—Jbid., p. 401, from Union Pharm. 


Analysis of the flowers of Anthemis nobilis. Mr. Camboulises exhausts 
the dry flowers with ether free from alcohol; this tincture is evapo- 
rated to an extract: the mass taken up by boiling distilled water, fil- 
tered while hot, and, after twenty-four hours repose, again filtered. 
Evaporated to dryness, the residue exhausted by ether, and this 
liquid evaporated spontaneously, prismatic crystals of an organic acid 
are obtained, which appear to be identical with the anthemic acid dis- 
covered by Pattone in the flowers of Anthemis arvensis.* The alka- 
loid anthemidin, statzd by Pattone to have been obtained from the 
latter flowers, could not be prepared from Anthemis nobilis. 


These flowers, after having been exhausted by ether, were treated 
with 90 per cent. alcohol, and on evaporation yielded an extract con- 
sisting mainly of a yellowish matter, containing yellow globules of a 
fixed oil. : 

With Fehling’s test the flowers indicated 23-498 per cent., by fer- 
mentation only 14-890 per cent. of glucose; its seems, therefore, - 
that besides glucose, another body is present which reduces cupric 


oxide. 
100 grm. of the (dry ?) flowers yielded 6 grm. ashes, of which 3-175 


* Jour. de Pharm. et de Chim., 3 série, t. 35, p. 198. 
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grm. were soluble in water, and consisted of 0°8103 sulphate of po- 
tassa, 1:1629 chloride of potassium, 1:1907 carbonate of potassa, 
0-0111 alkaline phosphate; the insoluble portion consisted mainly 
of phosphate of lime (1-6894), and of phosphate of magnesia, carbon- 


ate of lime and silica.—Journ. de Pharm. et de Chim., 1871, p. 887 
—341. 


Tanacetiec Acid. By Frosini Merletta. The residue from distilling 
the tops of tansy is filtered, concentrated to the consistence of honey, 
then treated with chalk and animal charcoal, and finally evaporated ; 
this residue stirred into water acidulated at first with hydrochloric, 
afterwards with acetic acid, colored crystals of tanacetic acid are ob- 
tained, which are washed with distilled water. It is insoluble in water, 
but soluble in alcohol and ether, and possesses an acrid and bitter 
taste. Its salts are crystallizable. 
~ As a vermifuge it acts in the same doses as santonin.—ZJbid., 368. 


Preparation of Crystallized Indigotin. C. Méhu uses hot carbolic 
acid, which deposits the indigotin, on cooling, in crystals. To avoid 
the solidification of the phenic acid, the author adds a little alcohol, 
or benzine, or camphor; one part of the latter added to 15 per cent. 
phenic acid, liquefies it the same as benzoic and glacial acetic acids. 
Operating with 500 grm. carbolic acid the author obtained 2 grm. 
pure crystallized indigotin. It is recommended to wash the indigo 
previously with water, dilute hydrochloric acid and several times with 
boiling alcohol. This indigotin will answer a good purpose in colori- 
metric assays. —Jbid., 412. 


Transformation of Cane-sugar into Glucose. Raoult enclosed a solu- 
tion of one part of pure cane-sugar in 5 per cent. of water into glass 
tubes, removed the air by boiling and closed the tubes over the lamp. 
One tube, kept for five months in the dark, contained the cane-sugar 
unaltered ; another tube, kept in the light, contained, after the same 
time, a transparent solution, free from microscopic vegetation ; about 


one-half of its cane-sugar, however, had been transformed into glucose. 
—Ibid., 415. 


OIL OF WINTERGREEN. 
By Dr. J. E. De Vry. 


In reading the note on “ Oil of Andromeda Leschenaultii’’ on page 
285 of this Journal,* I supposed it would be of some interest to pub- 


* See page 547 of our last volume. 
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lish some experiments on a similar subject which I made in 18/9 when 
I was in Java. The presence of large numbers of Gaultheria pune- 
tata and Gaultheria leucocarpa on the tops of.many volcanoes of that 
island having attracted my attention, I collected the leaves of both of 
them on the extinct volcano Patoea, with the view of ascertaining the 
amount of essential oil to be extracted from them by distillation. 

65 pounds of fresh leaves from G@. leucocarpa yielded forty grams 
of oil, amounting to about 0-012 per cent. 

59 pounds of fresh leaves from G@. punctata yielded 340 grams of 
oil, amounting to about 1°15 per cent, 

Both these oils are almost identical with the American wintergreen 
oil, as I found them to consist chiefly of methyl-salicylic acid. I 
brought them home, and presented them to the chemical collection of 
the Polytechnic School at Delft. 

If wintergreen oil is really in great request by certain manufac- 
turers, I suppose it would be made with profit in Java from G. pune- 
tata. 

As Zwenger found quinic acid in the leaves of Vaccinium Myrtil- 
lus, I supposed that both the species of Gaultheria mentioned as be- 
longing to the same natural family, might contain the same acid. 
Therefore, after distilling the oils, I examined the residue in the still, 
and found the expected quinic acid, as was proved by its deviation 
of the plane of polarization to the left,and by the production of hy- 
drochinon, if treated with maganese and sulphuric acid.—Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal and Transactions, Dec. 23, 1871. 


THE CULTIVATION AND USE OF THE DANDELION IN INDIA. 
By Joun R. Jackson, A.L.S., 
Curator of Museums, Royal Gardens, Kew. 


The dandelion is perhaps one of the most cosmopolitan of medici- 
nal plants, for besides being an actually recognized article in phar- 
macy, it is also largely collected and used by the peasantry in rural 
districts in liver complaints and in cases of dyspepsia. Taraxacum 
officinale, Wiggers (Leontodon Taraxacum, L.), is very widely dis- 
tributed through Europe, Central Asia, North America and the arctic 
regions. Several varieties of the plant are known in this country, 
some of which have been dignified into species. The commonest va- 
riety is that mostly found on cultivated groand and known as Taraz- 
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acum Dens-leonis, Desf., which has bright green runcinate-pinnatifid 


leaves and the bracts of the involucre recurved. The plant has great 
powers of reproduction, both by its roots and by the pappus seeds, 


_which are easily wafted by the winds to distances, where they readily 


germinate and establish themselves. 

The plants grow abundantly throughout the Himalayas, where two 
or more distinct varieties are known ; one is described as having large 
double flowers, quite the size of a rupee, and another with small 
single flowers, rather larger than a sixpence. The larger-ftowered 
form is said to possess medicinal properties in by far the greatest de- 
gree. The plants are likewise cultivated in various parts of India, 
and the roots are collected between the months of September and 
February. To cultivate the plants properly, the following plan is 
recommended :—The seeds should be sown in beds, and the young 
plants, when sufficiently grown, should be planted out on ridges at a 
distance of nine inches from each other. This system of planting is 
the best suited for the production of large roots, which is the princi- 
pal end to be obtained, and, to further ensure this result, the flowers 
should be gathered as they open. The roots, after they are taken up, 
are washed clean and wiped dry. 

Taraxacum roots are used in a variety of ways in India; one use- 
ful form is that of a paste, which is made by pounding the fresh roots, 
putting the mass into tins or jars and gently baking or heating in an 
oven; when cool, the paste is ready for use and can be kept for a 
long time. To prepare dandelion-coffee, the roots are washed, dried 
in the sun and cut up into small pieces, after which they are roasted 
in a similar manner to true coffee; they are then ground, and to 
every nine ounces of coffee one ounce of pounded dandelion-root may 
be added; these proportions make an excellent and useful beverage. 
The use of this coffee in India has been much recommended. 

Lieutenant Pegson, in a communication to the Agri-horticultural 
Society of India, advocating the more general cultivation and use of 
the dandelion, says, ‘‘ Medical men admit the value of this prepara- 
tion, and I know several gentlemen in India who are, by their own 
admission, kept alive by the daily use of Zaraxacum-coffee. It is 
fairly entitled to be called a specific for the cure of torpid liver, a com- 
plaint from which the majority of Europeans suffer; the fact being 


made known when they proceed to a cool or hill climate and shiver 


and shake with cold while the thermometer is at 62°F. only. The 


sallow complexion of such men, women and children, their languid 
movements and their enjoyment of heat, all alike proclaim that they | 
are suffering from sluggish action of the liver. The conserve of Tar- 
azacum may be made into syrup for use. Horses and valuable dogs, 
sheep and poultry, all suffer in India from disease of the liver. A 
bolus of Taraxacum conserve to a horse, and a pill thereof to a fowl, 
would be most beneficial and act as a curative agent. Rabbits also 
suffer greatly from liver disease, but if they were supplied with a few 
(two to four) green Tararacum leaves twice or thrice a week, the 
mortality resulting from this (hitherto) incurable disease would disap- 
pear, and rabbits could then be extensively raised for the market.”’— 
Pharm. Journ. and Trans., Dec. 30, 1871. 
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TANNIN AND GLYCERIN. 
By R. Roruer. 


Tannic acid is frequently prescribed in concentrated solution with 
glycerin; but tannin, commercially obtained, possesses various im- 
purities which either remain as insoluble turbidity or discolor the solu- 
tion. Firstly, a green resinous coloring matter, insoluble in water 
but soluble in strong alcohol and glycerin, invariably occurs. This 
contamination results from the solvent action of the ether in the 
original process of extracting the tannin. Secondly, metallic chips 
of copper, iron, &c., from the vessels in which the tannin was dried 
are never absent. _ 

A concentrated solution of tannin is nearly indispensable among 
the requisites of the prescription department. An aqueous solution, 
however concentrated it may be, wil! spoil. An alcoholic solution is 
often objectionable, but an aqueous solution, containing glycerin, can 
be utilized on most all occasions. 

This solution is best adjusted by weight; it is perfectly stable, clear 
and transparent, and contains one troy ounce of tannic acid in two , 
troy ounces of the solution, that is half tannin by weight. The solvent. 
is the other half, or 1-4 each by weight glycerin and water. More 
than this proportion of glycerin cannot be used to advantage, as the 
liquid becomes too thick to pour conveniently. This solution cannot 
be prepared, however, by directly combining the three ingredients, as 
the impurities must first be removed; and the only preliminary sol- 
vent for this purpose, which the writer has found to answer perfectly, 
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is a mixture of equal measures of strong alcohol and water. A very 
concentrated solution, in the proportion of two parts of liquid to one 
of tannin, can be formed with the aid of heat, which filters with the 
greatest facility, leaving the resinous coloring matter and the metals 
untouched. 

Alcohol alone, in the proportion of four to one of tannin, would not 
filter well. Water, in the proportion of at least four to one of tannin, 
would not filter even as rapidly as the solution with alcohol; and 
whilst the alcoholic solution becomes turbid with water, the aqueous 
solution never became clear from the first, and moreover was always 
much darkened by the metallic impurities forming colored soluble tan- 
nates. The preliminary solvent, and permanent solvent above pro- 
posed are therefore the only available ones. These form a light green, 
thin, syrupy solution, miscible with glycerin and water in all propor- 
tions without losing their brightness, and forming in a more dilute 
condition colorless solutions. 

From these observations the following formula is deduced : 


Take of Tannin’ . . . . 8 troy-ounces. 
Glycerin . ‘ 4.* 
Strong alcohol . 8 fluid-ounces. 


Mix the alcohol and water; add thé tannin and apply heat until 
the tannin has dissolved. Filter hot, then add the glycerin and 
evaporate by a careful heat until the solution weighs 16 troy-ounces. 
—The Pharmacist, Dec., 1871. 


HAMOSTATIO PROPERTIES OF ALNUS INCANA. 


Thomas R. Dupuis, M.D., Prof. Botany in Royal College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Kingston (Canada Lancet), recommends the Alnus 
Incana, Willd. (Tag alder), so common in the States and Canadas, as 
an excellent hemostatic. He has prescribed the bark both externally 
and internally, and has never observed any ill effects follow its use, 
except occasionally nausea and vomiting when taken too freely. 
Four cases are related—three of wounds and one of serious epis- 
taxis—which were successfully treated with this remedy. He has 
also prescribed it in hemoptysis and in menorrhagia with benefit ; it 
is also well adapted to any internal or external passive hemorrhages 
in which astringents are generally esteemed beneficial. 
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In closing his article, Dr. Dupuis solicits for the decoction of the 
bark of Tag alder a trial from all those who may be interested in the ) 
development of the medical remedies of our own country.—Medical 
Press, Jan. 8, 1872. / 


NOTE ON THE DIGESTION OF MINERAL SUBSTANCES.* 


By Ricuarp V. Tusovn, F. c. s. 
Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Veterinary College. 

Physiologists and chemists have hitherto entertained the belief that 
the principal, if not the sole function of the pepsin and acid contained 
in the gastric juice is to render soluble the albuminoid constituents of 
food, and thus prepare them for the subsequent process of absorption. 
Conceiving, however, that it would be extremely interesting to 
study the effect, if any, of the solvent constituents of the gastric 
juice upon mineral substances, especially those employed as medicines, 
I have set myself the task of investigating this subject. The inquiry 
is yet but in its infancy ; nevertheless the results already obtained are 
sufficiently positive and striking to induce me to “claim date’’ by 

placing on record the following experiments :— 


Experiment 1.—A mixture of calomel} and distilled water contain- 
ing 2 per cent. of hydrochloric acid. 

Experiment 2.—A mixture of calomel, pepsin,{ and distilled water. 

Experiment 3.—A mixture of calomel, pepsin, and distilled water, 
containing 2 per cent. of hydrochloric acid. 

These mixtures were placed in glass vessels, and kept at 38° C. 
(100-2 F.), ¢. e. at about the temperature of the body, for twenty- 
four hours, during which time they were occasionally stirred or 
shaken. They were then thrown on to filters of Swedish paper, and 
the filtrates saturated with sulphuretted hydrogen. The filtrates from 
Experiments 1 and 2 remained unaltered. The filtrate from Experi- 
ment 3 yielded a precipitate of sulphide of mercury. 

The results of these experiments therefore show that neither dilute 
hydrochloric acid (2 per cent.) nor pepsin alone is capable of dissolv- 
ing calomel, but that when these agents are mixed they do affect its 


* Reprinted from the Lancet. 
t The calomel employed in all the experiments was previously tested as to its 


purity. 
t Pepsina porci, prepared by Messrs. Bullock and Reynolds. 
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Lig. Magnesia: Bisulphitis. 17 
solution, and, consequently, that the digestion of calomel, so far as its | 
solution in artificial gastric juice is concerned, is brought about under 
the same conditions as that of the albuminoids. 

The importance of this observation will become apparent, when it is 
borne in mind that it offers an additional explanation to those already 
published of the manner in which calomel enters the circulation in 
order that it may exercise the many therapeutie actions with which it 
is accredited. Whether or not oxide of antimony, sulphide of anti- 
mony and other so-called insoluble remedies, are dissolved by pepsin 
and dilute acid, is a problem which remains to be solved. The influ- 
ence of different acids, the chemical composition and characters of the 
dissolved mineral, and its behavior when subjected to dialysis, also 
the action, if any, of peptones on inorganic bodies, have likewise to 
be determined ; but these matters, together with many others, will 
form the subject of future communications.—Pharm. Journal and 
Trans., Dec. 23, 1871. 


LIQ. MAGNESLE BISULPHITIS, A REMEDY FOR CARDIALGIA 
(HEARTBURN). 


By Grorce Arcuso.p, D.SC. 


Some time ago a physician asked me the question, “ Do the bisul- 
phites prevent the butyric acid fermentation ?’’ In order to give him 
an accurate answer, I promised to try two experiments. This I did. 
First, { proceeded to make butyric acid by fermentation of a mixture 
of chalk, cheese, and honey and water, and allowed the mixture to 
stand for four days. Secondly, in another vessel I proceeded in the 
same manner, using the same ingredients, with an addition of bisul- 
phite of lime ; set it aside for four days with the first, keeping them 
at a temperature of 80° F.; after which I subjected each to distilla- 
tion with a little H Cl.* From the first I recovered a considerable 
amount of butyric acid, but from the second (containing bisulphite) 
I did not recover a trace. This at once proves that the bisulphites 
do prevent butyric acid fermentation. Now the object in ascertaining 
the fact was that a suitable remedy for heartburn might be discovered, 


* For the first two days lactic acid is formed, which combines with the lime, 


but at the expiration of four days, the lactate of lime is replaced by butyrate of 


lime, which on being distilled with dilute hydrochloric acid, and the distillate 
treated with calcium chloride, is dried into two strata, the upper being butyric 
acid. 
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78 Tig. Magnesie Bisulphitis. {Sar 
as, according to Dr. Leared, this common complaint is due to the pres- 
ence of butyric acid in the stomach. ‘On considering the taste,’ 
says that gentleman, “ experienced, as well as the conditions under 
which heartburn comes on, it seemed to me that the cause of it was 
the presence of butyric acid ;” and from many experiments performed 
by that gentleman on himself and others by means of the pure acid, 
symptoms were produced in every respect similar to the complaint 
itself, so that there can be little doubt but that his theory is a correct 
one. The very fact that alkalies give relief prove its cause to be from 
an acid. When the stomach is overtaxed, and in certain weak con- 
ditions of digestion, fermentation takes place; butyric acid is set 
free from the food, ¢. e. it is formed out of its own elements, if the 
food be of a starchy nature ; and, according to Leared “‘ On Imperfect 
Digestion,” page 249, “the acid, by being in excess, but not pure 
{or it would be soluble), rises to the surface of the contents of the sto- 
mach, when it combines with melted fats (for which it appears to have 
a strong affinity); the acrid mixture, on being presented to the car- 
diac orifice by the motions of the stomach, is instinctively rejected 
into the cesophagus, and, by the reversal of its proper movement, 
transmitted to the mouth, accompanied by the sensations of heart- 
burn.”” Now, as bisulphites have the power of preventing this fer- 
mentation, they are well worthy the attention of the profession, but 
the great drawback is that the chief bisulphite manufactures are 
those of lime, soda and potash, these being objectionable, as they 
tend to injure the coats of the stomach. To remedy this failing, the 
thought at once suggested itself to me that a bisulphite of magnesia 
might be prepared ; and magnesia being free from these objections, it 
may prove a valuable remedy, and is worth notice. I have not seen 
or heard anything of the preparation previous to my making it. I 
therefore give a brief outline of the process I adopt, and hope to enter 
more fully into the subject at a future time. I first treat magnesia 
carbonate with B. P. sulphurous acid, which, on evaporation, yields 
magnesia sulphite, Mg SO,, which is not very soluble in distilled 
water. I then mix the sulphite of magnesia thus formed with dis- 
tilled water, in the proportion of 16 grs. to 3j, and pass into it sul- 
phurous anhydride until a clear solution is obtained. The result is a 
solution of magnesia bisulphite. _ 

The dose may be one tablespoonful, containing about nine grains of 
the salt ; its action is a mild aperient antiseptic, preventing butyric 
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fermentation in the stomach, etc. I have tried it myself and on two 
other gentlemen, and, as far as I can judge, it has the desired effect. 
—Pharm. Journ. and Trans., Dec. 23, 1871. 


CHROMIUM AND ITS COMPOUNDS IN THE ARTS AND IN MEDI. 
_ CINE. 


By Dr. Louis Fevcurwancer. 

The following is a brief abstract of an interesting lecture on chro- 
mium, delivered before the Polytechnic Club of New York. It was 
fully illustrated by specimens : 

“Chromium is a very remarkable metal, which is very sparingly dis- 
tributed in the earth’s crust. Chromic iron is the only mineral which 
is found in sufficient quantities to be useful as a source of this element. 
It is found in serpentine rocks, in veins and disseminated grains. It 
is quite abundant in Siberia, Styria, Asia Minor, the Shetland Islands, 
Cuba, and the United States. The lecturer described the deposits of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, North Carolina and California, which he 
had carefully studied. 

The constitution of Chromic Iron is exhibited by the formula 
Fe0,Cr,0, or (FeO,MgO), (Al,0,,Cr,0,). 

The following analyses exhibit the percentage composition : 


Locality. FeO. MgO. Ale Os. SiOz 
Baltimore, cryst. 20:13 745 60°04 11°85 Abich. 

massive. 18°97 9°96 44°91 13:85 0°83 Abich. 
Bolton, Canada. 35°68 15:03 45°90 3°20 Hunt, 
L. Memphramagog. 21°28 18:13 49-75 11:30 Hunt. 
Beresof. 18-42 668 64:17 10°83 0-91 Moberg. 


_ The following minerals also contain chromium : 

Crocoisite, PbO,CrO,, containing 31:3 per cent. of Chromic acid. 

Melanochroite, 3PbO,2CrO,, containing 23-3 per cent. of Chromic 
acid. 

Vauquelinite, 30u0,2CrO,+2(3Pb0,2CrQ,), containing 27-9 per 
cent. Chromic acid. 

Pyrope, Bohemian Garnet, a silicate of alumina, iron, and magne- 
sia, containing from two to six per cent. of Chromic acid. 

Ouvarovite, Lime-Chrome Garnet. Silicate of lime and chromium, 
containing 22 per cent. of Chromic oxide. 

Emerald, a silicate of glucina and alumina, colored by three-tenths 
of one per cent. of Chromic oxide, according to Klaproth. 
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The following are the more important applications of Chromium 
compounds in the arts : 

1. The yellow or neutral chromate of potassa, is the basis of all 
the other preparations, being made directly from the chromic iron. 

2. The red or bichromate of potassa, is obtained from the fore- 
going salt, and is extensively employed in the arts. In photography 
it is the basis of most of the printing processes, on account of the 
property which it has of rendering gelatine insoluble, by exposure to 
light. In dying, it is extensively used as a mordant. It is the ma- 
terial from which chromic oxide, chromic acid, and the metallic 
chromates are prepared. 

8. Chromic oxide is the most insoluble, green pigment known, it 
is extensively used in printing ‘‘ greenbacks,” and in staining glass 
and painting porcelain. 

4. Chromic acid is a powerful oxidizing agent. It is extensively 
used on this account in chemical researches, is found very useful as 
an exciting fluid in galvanic batteries, was used for preparing the 
beautiful “‘ mauve red” from aniline, is employed in bleaching palm 
oil, destroying the empyreumatic impurities of acetic acid, etc. 

5. The chromates of lead, bismuth, baryta, strontia and zine are 
extensively used as pigments, varying in tint from the vermillion red 
of the basic chromate of lead, to the pale straw yellow of the strontia 
salt. The common “chrome green” is a mixture of chromate of 
lead and Prussian blue. 

6. The beautiful violet chromic chloride, has recently been intro- 
duced as a cancer remedy. 

7. Chromium steel, made by combining about five per cent. of 
chromium with cast iron, possesses most remarkable properties. On 
account of its excessive hardness, it is the best metal for the con- 
struction of safes, while its tensile strength, equal to a strain of 140,- 
000 pounds to the square inch, specially adapts it to the construction 
of suspension bridges; it was employed in the St. Louis bridge, and 
will be used in the Brooklyn bridge.—Amer. Chem., Dec., 1871, p. 224. 


A REACTION OF PHENOL. 
By C. Crump. 
If a current of artificial coal-gas be passed into a flask containing a 
mixture of equal parts of phenol and strong sulphuric acid, the liquid 
soon becomes colored and thick, so that unless the flask be gently 
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heated, the passage of the gas is interrupted. After a few hours, if 
the contents of the flask be poured into water, a red coloring matter 
is obtained insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol and in alkaline solu- 
tions, its color being changed by the latter to blue or green. The 
formation of the color is not prevented by previously passing the gas 
through dilute sulphuric acid, solution of caustic potash, or of cupre- 
ous chloride either in hydrochloric acid or ammonia, nor does the 
color seem to be produced by passing any of the ordinary constivents 
of coal-gas into the mixture. A similar substance, however, seems to 
be formed by digesting the mixture of phenol and sulphuric acid for 
some time at a gentle heat with two or three times its volume of com- 
mercial benzol.—Chemical News, Dec. 22, 1871. 


TESTING AND QUANTITATIVE ESTIMATION OF ARACHIS 
OIL IN OLIVE OIL. 


By A. Renarp. 


The author bases'this process upon the detection of arachidic acid. 
A quantity of 10 grms. of the oil to be tested is first saponified; the 
soap obtained having been decomposed by hydrochloric acid, the fatty 
acids set free are dissolved in 50 c¢. c. of alcohol at 95 per cent., the 
warm solution is precipitated by acetate of lead, and filtered after 
having become cold. The residue on the filter is treated with very 
strong and pure ether, which dissolves the oleate of lead, leaving 
margarate, palmitate, and arachidate of that metal. This compound 
is heated, and then treated with warm dilute hydrochloric acid; the 
fatty acids are separated by decantation from the solution of chloride 
of lead. When the fatty acids are cooled, and thereby solidified, the 
cake thus obtained is dissolved in 50 ¢. c. of aleohol at 95 per cent. by 
the aid of heat; a single drop of hydrochloric acid may have to be 
added to this solution in order to render it free from a slight cloudi- 
ness. If the olive oil operated upon happens to contain arachis oil, 
there will separate from the alcoholic solution, on cooling, crystals of 
arachidic acid. In order to estimate the quantity thereof, the crystal- 
line mass is collected on a filter, first washed with a quantity of from 
10 to 20 c. c. of the strong alcohol just alluded to, and next with or- 
dinary alcohol, wherein this acid is insoluble. .The substance upon 
the filter is next treated with boiling hot absolute alcohol, wherein the 
acid is dissolved, the filtrate collected in a previously weighed capsule, 
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and the residue, left after a carefully conducted evaporation, weighed. 
The fusion-point of arachidic acid, obtained in this manner, is about 
71°; of the pure substance, 73°. The author enters further into 
lengthy details as to the method of estimating the minute quantity of 
the arachidie acid dissolved (and therefore not collected along with 
the great bulk) in the strong alcohol used in these operations; the 
process is such that it may, with due care, yield very accurate results. 
Arachis oil is better known as ground-nut oil.—Chem. News, from 
Comptes Rendus, Dec. 4, 1871. 


\ 
A NEW DYE-STUFF. 
By J. M. Meraics, S. B. 


I have recently had given to me, to be tested in comparison with 
Persian Berries and Flavine, a new yellow dye-stuff which possesses 
very unusual properties. | 

It occurs in the form of a brownish yellow powder, wholly organic 
in its nature, neutral and not very’soluble in water. 

A given weight of it communicates to mordanted print cloths a rich 
persistent orange color, (or yellow if lesser amount be used), and is 
egual in this respect to three and one-half times its weight in Fla- 
vine, or four and one-half times its weight of the best Persian Ber- 
ries. The process of manufacturing this coloring matter is—it is un- 
derstooi—kept a secret, but it is certain that it is not an Aniline 
product. It is sold under the name of Aurantine, and if any reader 
of the Chemist can give me any information as to its origin or manu- 
facture I shall be much indebted to him. 

I find that by diffusing a small amount of this dye-stuff in water at 
180° F. and working the mordanted cloth in this bath, a rich full 
Flavine yellow is produced. On raising the temperature the yellow 
rapidly changes to a fine orange, which seems durable and persistent. 

After satisfying myself of its worth I had some tested by a large 
Print Works, and their estimate of its value agreed very nearly with 
mine. It is an interesting product and seems by its color to merit 
its name—AURANTINE.— Amer. Chem., 1872, Jan., 253. 
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Feb. 1, 1872. 


Darictics. 


The World’s Fair at Vienna, in 1873, will embrace 26 classes, the third class 
representing the chemical industry according to the following plan : a., chemi- 
cal products for technical and pharmaceutical purposes (acids, salts, chemical 
preparations of all kinds); b., materials and products of pharmacy, mineral 
water, &c.; c., materials and products of the industry in fats (stearic and oleic 
acid, glycerin, soaps, candles, &c.); d., products of dry distillation) refined 
petroleum, coal oil, paraftin, carbolic acid, benzine, anilin, &c.) ; e., volatile oils, 
perfumery; /., matches, &€c.; g.. colors and dyestuffs of mineral, metallic or 
organic origin ; h., washed, colored and bleached resins, sealing wax, varnishes, 
albumin, isinglass, glue, starch, dextrin, &c.; 7. models and diagrams of chemical 
apparatus and processes; k., statistics of production.—Pharm. Zeituny, Nov 
18, 1871. 


Eau de Goudron.—The Eau de Goudron, which a chemist in Paris, by the 
name of Guyot, is advertising and selling largely, is little else than tar water— 
aqua picis. It is found of great efficacy in the treatment of bronchorrheea and 
allied complaints —Chemist and Druggist, Dec., 1871. 


Carbolic Acid Paper.—Carbolic acid paper, which is now much used for 
packing fresh meats, for the purpose of preserving them against spoiling, is 
made by melting five parts of stearine at a gentle heat, and then stirring in 
thoroughly two parts of carbolic acid ; after which five parts of melted paraffin 
are to be added. ‘The whole is to be well stirred together until it cools; after 
which it is melted and applied with a brash to the paper, in quires, in the same 
way as in preparing the waxed paper so mach used in nares for wrapping va- 
rious articles.— Chemist and Druggist, Dec., 1871. 


Test for Absorption of Carbolic Acid.—By C. H. Hall, M. D.—In treat- 
ing wounds with carbolic acid, I have found that when the acid was ab- 
sorbed in a slight degree, healthy action would set up more rapidly, and the 
healing process go on more kindly ; but when absorption takes place to such 
an extent that the acid produces its toxical effect, with the attendant symp- 
toms of depression, it not only delays but complicates recovery. My attention 
was called, in a late journal, to the use of nitric acid as a test for the degree of 
absorption, and I have found by experiment that the amount of the absorption 
can be accurately ascertained, and regulated to suit the emergency of any case. 

I take a given quantity of urine from the patient under treatment—about 
two ounces—and when fresh drawn, treat it with five drops of nitric acid ; if 
carbolic acid is absorbed in a toxical quantity, the urine will torn brown very 
rapidly and assume a dark chocvulate color, which will be changed to a golden 
yellow by the addition of an excess of spirits of ammonia, The dgree of rapid- 
ity with which these changes occur, will indicate the amount of absorption, and 
the receptivity of the system to its action.—Oregon Medical and Surgical Re- 
porter, Oct., 1871. 
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Singular Effects of the Hydrate of Chloral,—Reported by O. H Seeds, M.1)., 
of Columbus, ‘'exas.—October 25. I have under treatment Mrs. J. N., et. 26, 
who has had leucorrheea ever since puberty. accompanied with more or less dys. 
menorrheea ; but she has suffered more from the latter since marriage, five or 
six years ago. She is of a nervous temperament; dyspeptic the greater part 
of her life ; has never been pregnant ; during the menstruation, and the suffer- 
ing attending it, has taken a considerable quantity of morphia. From the ex- 
cellent effects I have observed from chloral in a great number of cases, I was 
led to give it to her, and, after a thorough trial at different times, for several 
months, during menstruation, after and before, in small and large doses, I found 
that, in doses of twenty grains, it causes natural, quiet sleep, lasting from four 
to six hours, when its soporific effects begin to pass off; then foilows diplopia 
in its worst form, succeeded in fifteen or twenty minutes by muzcx volitantes. 
To ase her own language, “ everything appears double, and flies or dark spots 
pass before her eyes.” Her eyelids become red and swollen ; conjunctiva in- 
jected. She complains of vertigo and nausea; but all unpleasant symptoms 
disappear in about the same length of time that the drug acted on her as a 
hypnotic. It always affects her in proportion to the quantity given. I would 
also state that this patient bears ehloroform very welt; no bad effects are pro- 
duced, excepting once in a while aslight nausea some hours afterwards.— Amer. 
Jour. Med. Sci., Jon., 1872. 


_ Monobromized Camphor.—Prof. Deneffe, of Ghent, -states (Presse Méd. 
Belge, Nov. 19) that for more than two years he has employed a combination 
of camphor and bromine, which he thinks is entitled to general attention. The 
celebrated chemist Laurent showed that bromine will easily unite with cam- 
phor at the ordinary temperature; but that the produet is slowly decomposed by 
exposure to the air. M. Swartz, Professor of Chemistry at Ghent, has shown 
that this body heated in a closed vessel is resolved into hydrobromic acid and 
a crystallized compound which is monobromized camphor (camphor mono- 
bromé), a body differing only from ordinary camphor by the substitution of an 
atom of bromine for an atom of hydrogen. It is a perfectly crystallized sub- 
stance, fusible at 76° C. and boiling at 274°. At Prof. Swartz’s request, M. 
Deneffe has investigted the therapeutical properties of this body, and has found 
it to be an excellent sedative for the nervous system. He intends shortly to 
publish his cases in proof of this, and, in the present communication, furnishes 
one of these, in which excitement of the nervous system passing into true de- 
lirium tremens was effectually relieved. He prescribed it in the form of pills, 70 
grains being made into thirty pills, of which one was given every hour unti! 
twenty had been taken. For three days longer from forty five to sixty grains 
were given in twenty-four hours, the quantity being diminished from forty-five 
to thirty grains daily for a week longer. The recovery was progressive and 
stable.— Amer. Jour. of Med. Sciences, Jan., 1872, from Med. Times and Ga- 
zette, Dec. 2, 1871. 


Inextinguishable Lamp.—aA new light, which seems fitted to be of use in sub- 
marine construction of works, isin use in England. It is a cylinder of tin, 
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with a top filled with a phosphide of calcium, prepared by the inventor, a Mr.. 
Holmes. When the lamp is thrown into the sea or river, the water, entering 
the cylinder, decomposes the phosphide of calcium, phoshuretted hydrogen 
results ; the latter escaping in great qu tntities ignites spontaneously, and burns 
with a brilliant light—Chemist and Druggist. Dec. 15,1871, from Scientific 


American. 
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PaivapeLPHtia CoLiece or Puarmacy.—At a meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees the following Examining Committee was elected: Prof. Parrish, Messrs. 
Bunting, Shivers, Wiegand and Jenks. 

The Committee of Arrangements for the Commencement in March next con- 
sists of Messrs. Taylor, Shinn and Bakes. Members desiring tickets should 
make application early in March. 

The following gentlemen have attended the Laboratory of the College dar 
ing the present session : 


T. D. Addis, Pa. C. B. Evans, Pa. L. A. Matos, Cuba. 
M. Alvarez Cuba. , Bz. 'T. Fairchild, Conn. Wm. MeMiller, Ky. 


J.H. Bringhurst, Pa. E.Z.Gross, Pa. . J.J. Miles, Miss. 

C. S. Brown, Miss. L. 8S. Harrison, O. J. Oxley, Ky. 

R. T. Brumby, Jr.,Ga. J. M. Harvey, Del. FE. Peirpoint, Ill. 

W. C. Buntin, Ind. H. Hazard, N. Y. M. D. Richardson, Ky. 
R. Y. Chedister, Jr., N.J. F. P. Hill, O. H. Schmidt, O. 

J. B. Cherry, Pa. J. Harty, Ill. C. O. Thiebaud, Ind. 
A. C. Curtis, O. J. M. Jones, Pa. I. Tull, Pa. 

J. H. Dawson, N .Y. W. H. Light, Ky. J. Wiley, Pa. 

E. E. Desh, Pa. T. D. McElhenie, O. J. M. Younglove, Ky. 


The bill approved by the meeting of druggists and pharmacists held 
Dec. 19th, has been introduced by Hon. Mr. Dechert in the Senate, and by 
Hon. Mr. Marks in the House of the Legislature of Penusylvania, 


Tue Marytanp or Puarmacy,.at its meeting held in December, 
resolved to hold pharmaceutical meetings on the evenings of the first and third 
Wednesday of each month. The next annual meeting will be held on the sec- 
ond Thursday of March next, and Dr. Steiner, formerly one of the professors 
of this College, was invited to deliver the annual address. 

At the January meeting the following officers were chosen to serve for the 
ensuing year: J. Faris Moore. President; Joseph Roberts and Richard Sap- 
pington, Vice Presidents; Kdwin Eareckson, Secretary; J. Brown Baxley, 
Treasurer; Louis Dohme, Ferd. Hassencamp, John F, Hancock, Board of Ex- 
aminers. 

The'subject of legislation and a proposed amendment to the Baltimore phar- 
maceutical law were discussed, but no definite action agreed upon. 

The lectures are delivered regularly to an attentive class of students. 
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A regular meeting of the Society of the Alumni of this College was held 
Jan. 11th. The report of the President, Mr. Wm. Silver Thompson, was read 
and ordered to be entered on the proceedings of the Society. This Society 
has been in existence a little more than seven months, during which time a 
thorough organization has been effected, and it is now in good working order. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Wm. Silver Thomp- 
son, President ; Charles E. Dohme, Vice President ; J. Henry Hancock, Sec- 
retary; A. A. Kleinschmidt, Treasurer; John Sohl, Charles Caspari, Jr., F. 
D. Wood. S. J. Beet, Executive Board. 
™ Mr. C. E. Dohme read a very interesting paper on Iodoform. which compound 
has of late years attracted much attention among the medical profession. 


Cincinnati or Poarmacy.—At a meeting held Jan. 1th, Prof. E. 
8S. Wayne delivered a lecture on the Sponge, and presented the College with 
a handsome collection of sponges, some of which are rarely met with. A dis- 
course on the lac insect, shellac and lac dye was also delivered, after which the 
College proceeded to discuss the pharmacy bill recently introduced in the 
Legislature of Ohio. The Coilege disapproved of this bill and appointed a 
committee to draft a new bill or amend the one now pending. The result of 
this labor is to be presented to the Legislature now in session. 

The class of this College is attended by 32 students. 


Cauirornia Poarmacevticat Society —The 26th meeting of this Society was 
held Dec. 13th, 1871, Mr. Wm. H. Wood presiding. 

After the approval of the minutes and the election of new members Mr. Steele 
proposed several gentlemen as honorary members, which elicited an animated 
discussion as to what should constitute the true basis for this distinction ; Mr. 
Steele having stated in support of his proposition that one or more of the names 
proposed had been upon the roll list of the Society, that they were genial and 
courteous gentlemen whose unfortunate circumstances did not admit of their 
paying their monthly dues, and that, in his estimation, it would be an act of 
courtesy to elect them to the position, 

Mr. Wenzell replied that he was opposed to the indiscriminate and whole- 
sale bestowal of honorary memberships, which was not only injudicious but 
reflective upon the character and dignity of the Society, that only those whose 
literary and scientific attainments had given them prominence in the profession 
were, in his opinion, entitled to this, the highest honor which a Society was 
capable of conferring. 

Mr. Simpson argued that the simple fact of impecunity and urbanity, asso- 
ciated with an enviable reputation, should not in itself constitute the require- 
ments for conferring the title, that it was the prerogative and should be the aim 
of the Society to elect only those possessing marked professional acquirements- 

By Mr. Steele’s request his motion was then withdrawn. 

A resolution to amend the Constitution was tabled, while another one, 
changing the words * Executive Committee” to “ Board of Directors” was car- 
ried, to conform with the laws in view of obtaining an act of incorporation. 
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The Contributing Committee for the relief of the pharmaceutists of Chicago 
suffering from the late fire, reported through Mr. Steele that $744.50 had been 
collected, from which should be deducted $2.50, exchange paid for gold. The 
first remittance, of $800, currency, was made by telegraph draft, and the sec- 
ond, $30, by postal order. 

A communication from Prof. Ebert, of Chicago, was read, acknowledging, 
with grateful expressions of appreciation, on behalf of the Chicago College of 
Pharmacy, the Society’s opportune and munificent remittance. The startling 
intelligence was also disclosed that sixty retail and all but one wholesale drug 
houses had been swept away by the disastrous fire. 

Messrs. Mallinckrodt & Co., manufacturing chemists, of St. Louis, donated 
to the Society a box of chemicals, which was gratefully accepted. 

Mr. Wenzell, by request, then read a paper on “ Abietene,” a new hydrocar- 
bon, obtained from the Pinus Sabiniana, an indigenous tree found on the foot- 
hills of the Sierra Nevada mountains and the foot-hills of California. Mr. W. 
illustrated his subject with specimen preparations, and was listened to by all 
present with wrapt attention. 

Mr. Wood moved that the thanks of the Society be tendered to the author 
for his able and exceedingly interesting paper.* 


‘Tae British Paargacevtican Society held an interesting pharmaceutical 
meeting December 6th. Among the specimens presented to the museum of the 
Society, the barks, roots and sections of stems of different species of cinchona 
are especially noteworthy, all the specimens being in illustration of Mr. How- 
ard’s paper noticed on pages 25—29 of our last number. 

A paper by Prof Redwood was read, on “ The Substitution of Proportional 
or Relational Numbers for Specified Weights and Measures in the Description 
of Processes in the Pharmacopeia.” The Professor advocates the use of the 
terms part and measure ; the latter term, where it occurs together with the for- 
mer in one formula, meaning the water measure of the unit of weight, whatever 
that might be. 

A paper by T. Miller, of Sheffield, “On a Method for the Estimation of 
Morphia in Opiam,” was read and discussed. The method proposed is based 
upon the liberation by morphia of iodine from iodic acid, dissolving the iodine 
rapidly in bisulphide of carbon, and comparing it with a similar standard solu- 
tion made with morphia. The solution deepest in color is then diluted with 
measured quantities of bisulphide of carbon until the two are alike in color; 
by simple calculation the percentage of morphia is readily found. Several pre- 
cautions must be observed, to which we may allude in our next number. 

The President, Mr. A. F. Hazelden, also read a paper containing practical 
observations on ‘‘ The Syrup and Resin of Tolu, and Tincture of Cinnamon,” 


Ecote Sureereure DE Paarmacte pe Paris.—This school was re-opened on 
the 15th of November, the Director, Mr. Bussy, presiding. Mr. Buignet, Pro- 
fessor of Physics, and General Secretary of the Paris Pharmaceatical Society, 
pronounced a eulogy on Guibourt. Professors Jungfleisch and Bourgoin read 


* Mr. Wenzell’s paper will be published in our next number.—Eb. Am. Journ. Pa. 
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the reports on the prize essays for 1870 and 1871. Prof, Planchon reported 


- on the prizes of the pharmaceutical school and on the Ménier prize query. 


The query proposed for the Ménier prize for 1872 is as follows: History of 
the insects which may be employed as vesicants.—Jour. Pharm. et Chim. 1871, 


448. 


Tae Next Internationa, Poarmaceruticat Coneress will not be held this 
year, but has been postponed until 1874. The Directories of the North Ger- 
man, South Geman and Austrian A pothecaries’ Societies, by letters of May and 
June, 1871, suggested the postponement of the Congress for two years, mainly 
on the ground of the unsettled condition of France ard the proposed consoli- 
dation of the two German Societies. The Pharmaceutical Society of St. Peters- 
burg, at the meeting held Sept. 7th, adopted the same views.—Pharm. Zeztschr. 


f. Russl., 1871, 631. 


Minutes of the Pharmacentical Meetings. 


A pharmaceutical meeting was held on the afternoon of January 16th, 1872. 
Prof. Procter presided and Edwin McC. Boring was appointed Registrar pro 
tem. The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Prof. Maisch exhibited the seed of Myristica fatua, or male nutmeg, which 
he stated was occasionally fuund in the shops on the Continent, generally 
worm.eaten, in three conditions. kernel, kernel and shell, and kernel, seed-shell 
and mace. The flavor of the kernel and mace is greatly inferior to that of the 
true nutmeg and mace. He did not know to what use they were applied unless 
it were that of adulteration. 

The Professor then exhibited a specimen of Peruvian bark and a very large 
cone from Pinus Lambertiana. The Peruvian bark, he stated, had been sold 
to this city, by a New York house, for calisaya, but it possessed none of its 
characters, having a coarsely fibrous liber, covered with a thick, soft cork; a 
similar, if not the same article, had been sold, also from New York, to this city, 
as red bark. A conversation then followed between Messrs. Procter and Maisch 
in regard to the cinchonas. Prof. Maisch stated that Mr. Broughton and Mr. 
Howard had found an unusually largé percentage of alkaloids in barks from 
cinchona trees cultivated in India, proving that careful cultivation increases 
the percentage of alkaloids. Prof. Procter asked the question, whether the 
percentage of alkaloids in the younger and older bark of cinchona trees grow- 
ing in South America had ever been ascertained? Prof. Maisch replied that 
Professor Karsten, who had spent about ten years in Venezuela, was perhaps 
the unly one who bad examined, on the spot, South American cinchona bark 
from well-authenticated species, and found that the percentage of alkaloids 
increased as the young bark became older. 

The California pine cone had been sent by Mr. Wenzell, of San Francisco 
who recently read a paper before the California Pharmaceutical Society on 
the hydrocarbon obtained from another species, the volatile oil of which appears 
to be extensively used in California for various purposes. 
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Prof. Bridges then spoke of the bicarbonate of soda presented to the College 
from the Pennsylvania Salt Works, at Natrona (on exhibition at our last meet- 
ing), and stated that he had examined one specimen, and that several others 
were in course of examination by one of the studénts in the practical labora- 
tory connected with our College. The specimens will probably prove to be 
almost free from carbonate. 

Prof. Maisch stated that the specimen of capsicum presented by Mr. Hein- 


_itsh at a former meeting, was the Capsicum minimum indigenous to Mexico. 


Mr. Heinitsh said that it had been introduced from Mexico into several of our 
Southern States by some army officers, and that the name given to it by the 
Mexicans signified in our language “ mad pepper.” 
The meeting then adjourned. » 


Epwix McC. Bortne, Registrar pro tem. 


Editorial Department. 


Tue LancuaGe usep In Prescriptions.—Several times since its creation, the 
New York Board for examining and licensing druggists and prescription 
clerks, has found it necessary to use the duily press for the purpose of explain- 
ing their action to the public. These effusions are not always very happy ones, 
and have sometimes produced an effect quite opposite to the one intended, 
Such a one was contained in the New York Times of January 9th. We have” 
no intention to analyze that document, which was partly done by Mr. D.C. 
Robbins in the same newspaper, issued January 11th, and we do not believe 
that it would be of sufficient interest to our readers to point out the numerous 
mistakes and logical contradictions contained therein. But a statement re- 
quires to be noticed since it is apt to be used by the public as an argument 
against the employment of Latin as the technical language of prescription. We 
are informed that a number of applicants could not make out a prescription, 
calling for Tinct. gentian. co., Infus. ejusd. (namely Infus. gentian. co.). and 
that such a prescription had actually been sent away by a number of New York 
apothecaries as unintelligible, until the mysterious ejusdem (of the like) was 
finally correctly interpreted by a man of twenty years experience in the basi- 
ness. 

This reminds us of a story we heard twenty years ago in our National Capi- 
tal, where a prescription was said to have been received calling, among other 
articles, for Aq. bull,; the apothecary, anxious to fill the prescription, retained 
it and sent to some of his professional friends for the required bull’s water, un- 
til he was informed that boiling water was meant. _ Now, if this was not true, 
it was at least well invented. 

In the above mentioned newspaper article it is, however, granted that most 
of the aspirants were familiar with the Latin names of the drugs and medicines, 
and that they can manage to scrub along until some extra careful (!?) physician 
writes an elaborate series of directions in Latin. The italicized passage needs 
no comment either for sensible physicians or practical pharmacists ; it was not 
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intended for them, but for the public, to make them alive to the danger they 
run when placing their lives into the hands of cgnorant druggists. 

And what effect has this article had upon the public as represented by the 
-press ? Several newspapers of Philadelphia, in commenting upon these and 
other statements, use them as so many arguments in favor of abandoning the 
technical Latin terms altogether, and of making physicians write their prescrip. 
tions, and ‘apothecaries label their bottles, &c., in the vernacular. The folly of 
such a demand is quite apparent to those, who have paid a little attention to 
the popular names of drugs which are in use in different localities ; they can very 
well understand the endless confusion, and even danger, that would result from 
such an ignovation. 

On the other hand, if an extra-careful physician should take the pains of 
writing an elaborate series of directions in Latin, he might almost, with a cer- 
tainty, expect that they would not be followed by the pharmacist to the letter, 
for the simple reason that the pharmacist understands the manipulations in 
preparing and compounding usually much better than the prescriber, who prob- 
ably has never handled a pestle or a pill machine. If, however, directions to 
the patient are meant in the above quotation, we would point its author to 
Pereira’s Physician’s Prescription book, pages 9 and 10, where the objections 
to such a practice are briefly but well stated, as also its injustice towards the 
compounder and the patient. 


Bourwine or a Laporatory anp Store.—On the afternoon of Decem. 
ber 30th last, the store and laboratory of Mr. Frederick Stearns, at Detroit, was 
destroyed by fire, which originated from the breaking of one or more bottles of 
rhigolene, and resulted in the death of four employees—the engineer and three 
boys of 15 years and upwards. The building, 23 x 100 feet, was four stories 
high, with the cellar running the entire length of the building, and with vaults 
under the sidewalks, used for the storage of liquors, alcohol, ether, phosphorus, 
oils and similar combustible material; the upper floor having been arcaded, 
another floor was thus obtained, making, with the cellar, six in all. The ground 
floor was occupied by the store, which communicated with the cellar by a stair- 
way near its middle, and running at right angles with its length. The stairways 
leading to the upper floors were in the rear part of the building, on one side, 
the other side being occupied by the hatchway, which was open. ‘The second 
floor was the wholesale order and stock room. the three upper floors being used 
as mill-room, press.room, laboratory, &c., with the requisite apparatus, The 
steam boiler was in the vault, and in the cellar the gas had to be kept burning 
continually. 

A dozen 12-0z. bottles of rhigolene having been received from Boston, a boy 
was directed to carry the dangerous article into the vault. Immediately after 
getting into the cellar a bottle was heard to break, and almost in the same in- 
stant u volume of fire rushed up the stairway in the centre of the store and 
the hatchway in the rear, the pressure in the store being thereby increased to 
such a degree that the front door could not be opened from within, and had to 
be forced from without, to offer a means of escape for the clerks and customers 
then present; the men engaged on the second floor had to jump out of the win- 
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dow; while those on the three upper floors, including Mr. Stearns, who was on 


_ the fourth, and a number of girls on the fifth floor, escaped through the sky- 


light, which was in the centre of the roof. As soon as this was opened the 
flames and smoke followed instantly, threatening to cut off the last retreat. 
However, all hands reached the roof in safety, and then the task commenced 
to lower them down upon the roofs of the adjoining buildings, which was 
finally accomplished. ‘he fire made headway with such astonishing rapidity, 
that about twenty seconds elapsed from the time the bottle was broken until 
refuge had to be sought through the skylight- In the cellar, the engineer was 
badly burned, while the three boys escaped scorching and reached the vault in 
safety, merely to be suffocated there. 

The vapors of the rhigolene escaping from the broken bottle was res 
ignited by the gas flame; the other bottles bursting, the escaping liquid at once 
produced such an immense flame that the fire was instantly communicated to 
all the floors, and the fine building was reduced to ruins in less than four hours, - 
The four dead bodies were then recovered. Those of the three boys preserved 
for a week an almost life-like look. but all efforts of restoring life proved una- 
vailing. The engineer had been in the employ of Mr. Stearns for 13 years, 

This sad accident and loss of life should be a warning to all to exercise the 
utmost care, and not handle this extremely volatile liquid in proximity to any 
light or fire. . 


Mepicat on RatLroaps.—We learn from the Pharm. Zeitung, that 
the trains on the Altoona and Kiel Railroad, in Northern Germany, carry medi- 
cine chests containing remedies suitable for use in cases of emergency, as sudden 
sickness or accidents, until the aid of a physician can be secured. The line in 
question isa short one; but the arrangement shows a commendable forethought 
on the part of the company, and a care for the possible needs of the passengers 
which it wonld be well to imitate in this country, where railroad lines frequently 
extend over thousands of miles ; much inconvenience, delay and consequent suf- 


_ fering might thereby be obviated. 


RevtaBLeE ADVERTISEMENTS.—One of our cotemporaries, a medical journal in 
good standing, in calling attention to the advertisements as containing matters 
of interest and importance to the profession, states: ‘We exclude advertise. 
ments we believe to be unreliable.” Among the advertisements we notice, be- 
sides a number of specialities, a remedy for dysmenorrhea, which is stated to 
be “a more important addition to the physician’s list of valuable remedies than 
the hydrate of chloval or any of the various preparations which have been in- 
troduced to the profession since the discovery of angsthesia ;” also two “ hair 
renewers,” which have been shown by Prof. Chandler to contain lead. 

These articles are probable quite as reliable as the Hamburg tea (senna and 
manna, advertised in Philadelphia by a grocer and by an apothecary, as a 
blood purifier and a protection agatnst small pow. 
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REVIEWS AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


Pharmacopea Norvegica. KEditio altera. Regia auctoritate edita. Chris- 
tianie, 1870. Impensis Alb. Cammermeyer. 


The former Norwegian Pharmacopeeia was issued in 1854, and contained 687 
medicaments, of which number 250 have been omitted and about 60 introduced 
in the present edition, the dropped formulas being mostly of antiquated phar- 
maceutical preparations. The “ommittee of Revision, consisting of two physi- 
cians (Drs. Lochmann and Lund) and two pharmacists (Messrs. Moller and 
Huoslef), has been engaged on this work fully three years, and has produced a 
pharmacopeia comparing favorably with other modern ones. 

The Pharmacopeia is printed in the Latin language, the introductory chap- 
ter containing the general rales and directions, and being followed by crude 
drugs, chemical and pharmaceutical preparations, in one alphabetical arrange- 
ment. To the text quite a number of tables are added, namely: List of re- 
agents and test liquids; Table comparing the medicinal with the metrical 
weight, approximately and accurately (lb.j = 3xij = grm. 360 [approx.] = 
grm. 357°8452 [accurate]); ‘able comparing the metrical with the medicinal 
weight; List of very poisonous articles, marked t+ and with red letters, to be 
kept in a locked closet (veratria, morpbia, strychnia, atropia, arsenic, hydrocy- 
anic acid, white precipitate, corrosive sublimate, oxide of mercury, and all pre- 
parations containing the same) ; List of poisonons articles, marked ¢ and with 
red letters, to be enclosed in tin boxes or vessels (mostly narcotic drugs. and 
their pharmaceutical preparations, salts of zinc, lead, copper, antimony, &c.) ; 
Table of the maximum doses for adults of powerful medicines (when larger 
doses are prescribed the apothecary must consult the physician before dispens- 
ing); Six tables of the specific gravity and strength of alcohol, ammonia, 
acetic, hydrochloric, nitric and sulphuric acid; 'Table of solubility of various 
chemicals in cold water; Table df the atomic weight of elements, the com- 
pounds of which are used in medicine; Table of changes of names and strength 
of medicines from those of the former pharmacopeeia. 

The Pharmacopeia recognizes three degrees of the fineness of powders: 
pulvis crassus, the meshes being 1°5 mm. in diameter; pulvis communis, 1000 
meshes te the square cm.; pulvis subtilissimus, 2500 meshes to the square cm. 
The sieves, therefore, are to have about 16, 70 and 120 meshes to the linear 
inch. Species, unless otherwise ordered, are to be passed through a No. 6 sieve 
(diameter of meshes, 45 mm.) Maceration is to be effected at a temperature 
of 15 to 25° C. (59 to 77° F ); digestion at 35 to 40° 0. (95 to 1049 F ) Unless 
other proportions are ordered, 12 grm. of plaster are used in spreading of the 
size of 100 square cm., except adhesive plaster, of which 2 grm., and empl. 
canthar. colatum, of which 10 grm. are used. 

If a prescription for pills is incomplete, the pharmacist uses water, syrup, 
alcohol, glycerin or powdered althea to form the mass, which is divided so that 
each pill contains 01 grm. of the articles prescribed: the pills to be rolled in 
lycopodium. These additions are to be noted on the prescription. 

In dispensing medicines for internal use, the directions are written upon 
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white paper: red or some other color is used when the article is employed ex- 
ternally. 

In the enumeration of the drags and preparations, after the present officinal 
name that of the first edition of the Norwegian Pharmacopeia is given next, 
then follows the officinal names, and where the preparations vary in strength 
these variations are likewise indicated, ef the Swedish, Danish, Prussian, Ger- 
man, Austrian, British, United States and French Pharmacopeias, and finally 
the popular name is given before the formula. The blistering plaster contains 
6 parts cantharides in 22 parts of the plaster; the heading is as follows: 


EmPLasTRUM CANTHARIDUM ORDINARIUM. 
Ph. N. Ea. I. 

Ph, Dan.: Emplastrwm cantharidum. Ph. Bor. Ph. Germ.: Emplastruwm 
cantharidum ordinarium (canthar., 25 per ct.) Ph. Austr.: Emplastrum 
cantharidum (33 per ct.) Ph. Brit.; Empl. cantharidis (33 per ct.) Ofr. Ph. 
U. St.: Ceratum cantharidis (33 per ct.) Ph. Fr.: Emplitre vésicatotre (33 


Spanksflue— Plaster. 

To each drug a short concise description is added, and attention drawn to 
probable admixtures or substitutions, these descriptions being sufficiently defi- 
nite for those acquainted with drags, but, like in all other pharmacopeeias with 
a similar feature, are insufficient for the beginner. The following description 
of uva arsi will explain this: ; 


Arctostaphylos uva ursi, Sprengel (Arbutus uva ursi, Z.) Ericinee fraticulus 
in Norvegia frequens. 

Folia obovata, coriacea, integerrima, glabra, nitida, reticulato-venosa. Ne 
confundantur cum foliis Vaccinii vitis idee, Z., margine reflexis, subtus opacis 
et fusco punctatis. 

Folia estate colligenda. 

But few formulas are given for chemical preparations ; except in cases where 
they are intended of a certain condition, chemicals are merely described, and 
the principal reactions of identity and purity appended. The nomenclature is 
substantially the same as adopted by Berzelius, namely, acetas morphicas, 
oxydum hydrargiricum, subnitras bismuthicus, &c. The chemical formulas, 
according to the old notation, follow the officinal name. 

The formulas for the galenical preparations contain short accurate directions 
which are not intended for the mere tyro; the processes are as simple as the 
nature of the product to be obtained will admit. Displacement is not prac- 
ticed ; tinctures, unless otherwise directed, are made by heating the suitably 
comminuted drug and the menstruum in a retort to a slow boiling for half an 
hour, so that scarcely any distillate is obtained ; after cooling, the distillate is 
mixed with the contents of the retort, the liquid expressed and filtered. 

_ All quantities are expressed in parts by weight. 

Taken as a whole, the Norwegian Pharmacopeia is up to the requirements 
of the present time, although the American pharmacist would hardly be pleased 
with all the manipulations. We append the formulas of a few preparations, 
which are not or but little known here, and retain the officinal names of the 
Pharmacopeia unaltered : 
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Massa pilularum tonico-nervinarum. Species demulcentes. 
kK. Sulphatis ferrosi, R. Fructuum Cannabis contusorum, 
Gummi-resine Ase feetide, Herbe Malve concise, 
Extracti Cardui benedicti, Radicis Althewxe, “ of each 30 p. 
of each | p. Radicis Glycyrrhize concise, LO p. 
Powder and mix. ; Mix. 
Mixtura acida. Species emollientes. 
kK. Acidi sulpburici diluti, 2p. R. Florum Chamomille, 
Aque, 80 p. Sambuci, 
Syrupi Rubi idei, 18 p. Herbe Malve, 
Mix. “ Meliloti, 
Radicis Althee, of each, cut, 16 p. 
Mixtura aperiens. Seminum Lini contusorum, 50 p. 
RK. Infasi Rhei alkalini, 3 p. Mix. 
Tartratis kalici, 1 p. ‘ 
Aque, : 2 p. Spiritus antiparalyticus. 
Mix. To be prepared extempora- AXtherolei Juniperi, 
neously. Pyrolei Succini rectificati, 
. of each 4 p. 
Oleum carminativum. Spiritus camphorati, 60 p. 
R. Olei Chamomille infusi, 90 p. Solutionis Ammoniaci, 
AXtherolei Menthe crispe, 4 p. Liquoris Supercarbonatis ammo- 
- Carvi, nici pyroleosi, of each 16 p. 
Cumini, Mix. 
Feniculi, of each 2 p. 
Mix by agitation. Syrupus opratus vel thebaicus. 
BR. Tincture Opii, 1p. 
Pulvis refrigerans. Syrupi Sacchari, 99 p. 
R. Elaosacchari Citri, 
Nitratis kalici, of each 1 p. 
Bitartratis kalici, 6 p. 


Powder and mix. 


The Pharmacist and Chemical Record. A monthly Journal of Pharmacy, 
Chemistry and the Collateral Sciences. Published by the Chicago College 
of Pharmacy. N. Gray Bartlett, editor; Albert E Ebert, associate editor. 
We hail with pleasure the resurrection of our cotemporary, which comes to 


us in a double number. fall of vigor and energy. Of it it may be truly said, 
that it was “baptized in fire.” May it hereafter not meet with any similar 


calamity to interrupt its course of usefulness in the cause of pharmacy. 


The Journal of the Gynecological Society of Boston. Edited by Winslow Lewis, 
M. D., Horatio R. Storer, M. D., and George H. Bixby, M.D. Boston: Jas. 
_ Campbell. 
This monthly, which is devoted te the advancement of the knowledge of the 
diseases of women, comes to us enlarged by an addition of 16 pages, which will 
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hereafter be devoted to a general summary of gynecological literature through- 
out the world. 


Western Medical Advance and Progress of Pharmacy. An illustrated quar- 
terly Journal. Kdited by W. H. Lathrop, A.M., M.D. Detroit, Mich. 
Number 3 of this quarto publication is before us, containing, besides the ad- 

vertisements, about 12 pages of reading matter, arranged under the following 

heads: General notes; new instruments; medical notes; surgical notes; edi- 
torial; publications received. It appears to be mainly devoted to advertise- 
ments, the limited space being hardly in accord with its title, although many of 
the items are judiciously selected. The chromo representing eight plants, more 
or less used in medicine, shows bright colors, but some of the figures bear little — 
resemblance to the plants. This is especially true of Colchicum autumnale and 
‘its tuber. 


Proceedings of the Vermont Pharmaeeutical Association at the Second Annual 
Meeting, held at Rutland Oct. 11th, 1871. Also, Constitution, By-Laws, 
Roll of Members, &c. Rutland: Tuttle & Co. Printers. 1871. 8vo, 32 


pages. 

This Association, consisting of 40 members, appears to be in good working 
order, and the Proceedings show that the members are earnesty endeavoring 
to labor for the advancement of the profession. Five papers were read. Mr. 
A. O. Gates reported on Valeriana officinalis cultivated in Vermont, but with- 
out being able to furnish statistics. A comparative analysis of this and the 
European is very desirable. Mr. J. R. Cheney reported on the use of bicarbo- 
nate of soda and sulphuric acid for making soda water, with the view of utiliz- 
ing the sulphate of soda formed. The reporter considers the value of the pro- 
duct as scarcely sufficient to warrant the expenditure of time and labor neces- 
sary for its recovery. Mr. E. C. Lewis reported on the course of reading 
necessary for the apothecary; Mr. W. H. Northrup, on the fineness of powders 
required for percolation; Mr. F. Dutcher, on indigenous drugs collected in 
Vermont, giving some curious facts, without succeeding in obtaining statistics. 


Proceedings of the Second Annual Session of the State Medical Association of 
Arkansas, held at Little Rock Nov. 5th and 6th, 1871. 8vo, 39 pages. 


Besides the President’s address four papers were read at this meeting. The 
business, most important to apothecaries, transacted here is expressed in the 
following resolutions, offered by Dr. Ed. Cross, of Pulaski Co., and adopted: 


Resolved. That it shall be of binding force and obligation on each and every 
member of this Society to withdraw all patronage and support from any apoth- 
ecary or establishment where medicines are dispensed. on proof and evidence 
sufficiently clear and satisfactory that the proprietor or clerks employed therein, 
not being graduates in medicine are in the habit of assuming the responsibilit, 
and incurring the hazard and damage of prescribing supposed remedies an 
specifics without the written prescription or advice of a physician. 

Resolved, That it shall be and is hereby the duty of the members of this So- 
ciety to request the proprietors or pharmaceutists to whom they are in the 
habit of sending prescriptions to be made out or filled for the use and benefit 
of their patients, not to duplicate or refill the same under any circumstances 
without the written or verbal permission to do so, and, on neglect or refusing to 
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pay | with such reasonable demands, it shall be the duty of any such aggrieved 
to withdraw his patronage and support (and immediately report the same to 
this Association) and give it to those who will alike better respect the proper 
rights of the profession and the greater good and safety of the public. 

The first resolution is just to a certain extent, if interpreted in a liberal 
manner. We remember a valued friend of ours saying, in a meeting of phar. 
macists, some years ago, that he, in common with nearly all others present, had 
relieved many a sufferer from toothache without ever being taken to account 
for it by his neighbor dentist. No trae pharmacist will undertake to act as 
physician, though he may be frequently.called upon to alleviate the suffering of 
his fellow-man in the absence of a physician or in trivial or emergent cases. 

About the subject of the second resolution we have repeatedly expressed our 
opinion and do not care to enter into it again. But we would respectfully sug- 
gest to this Association that in our opinion kind words and sound reasonings 
will be productive of more good than ever so many threats of vengeance. 


Twelfth Annual Report of the Board of Directors and Officers of the Long- 
view Asylum, to the Governor of the State of Ohio, for the year 1871. Cin 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., Printers: 1871. 8vo, 34 pages. 


The report, which is embellished with an engraving of the Asylum and of the 
building set apart for colored persons, contains the usual information, financial 
and statistical. We learn from it that Dr. Langdon, for many years the efficient 
superintendent of this humane institution, has resigned his position, his place 
‘being now filled by Dr. J.T. Webb. It may perhaps interest our readers to 
know that of 2568 insane patients treated in this asylum during 11 years, 5 were 


druggists, 3 druggists’ wives, 7 physicians and 6 physicians’ wives. 


The Physician's Annual for 1872. A complete calendar for the city and coun- 
try practitioner. Edited by S. W. Butler, M.D., and Geo. H. Napheys, M.D. 
Philadelphia. Price 50 cents. 

It contains a monthly calendar; lists of hospitals of the principal cities of 
the United States, of medical and pharmaceutical colleges, and of medical so- 
cieties of the United States and Canada; printed catalogues of medical books 
and surgical instraments, &c., and much other information of interest to physi- 
cians and others. In the list of pharmaceutical colleges, those of Massachu- 
setts and Maryland have been omitted, and the names of the Secretaries of 


others are incorrectly given. 


The Chronic Hypertrophy of the Lips. By R. W. Taylor, M. D., Surgeon to 
the New York Dispensary, Department of Venereal and Skin Diseases. New 
York: Wm. Baldwin & Uo. 8vo, 8 pages. 


Reprinted from the “ Medical World,” Nov., 1871. 


Public Ledger Almanac, 1872. Geo. W. Childs, publisher. Philadelphia. 56 
pages. 

he Tribune Almanac and Political Regisler for 1872. New York. 78 pages. 
7? rice, 20 cents. 

These two almanacs, the former of which is not sold, but furnisbed to sub- 
scribers of the “ Ledger” gratuitously, contain a great deal of information, the 
latter mainly political and statistical, the former more local and useful to the 
individual and to families. 
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